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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mrs. Girp, who was everyone's 
friend, had partialities of her own. 
Her power in the settlement was 
a thing remarkable and apart. No 
ordinary interchange of mutual senti- 
ments and amenities explained it, for 
the amenities were merely sources of 
amusement to Mrs. Gird, and her 
sentiments were her own. It was 
not that she supplied a spring of 
compassion that might soothe if it 
did not materially alleviate suffering, 
for the waters she administered were 
tonic and not seldom bitter with the 
bitterness of death. But a largeness 
of nature covered all. No vagaries 
of the human machine astonished her. 


There was no pettiness in her 
reproofs, no narrowness in her 
awards. Wrong, no doubt, she often 


was, but it was with the large wrong- 
fulness of humanity. Yet Mrs. Gird 
had her partialities. To the young 
and the beautiful her heart turned 
instinctively, and with none was she 
on more intimate terms than Eve 
Milward. And Eve, recognising that 
it was so, gave her in return a wealth 
of love and sympathy defiant of all 
obstacles. 

Mrs. Gird was not free with her 


kisses, but she embraced Eve Mil- 
ward and looked at her keenly. 
“Sad and twenty,” she said. 


*“* How’s this ?” 
“How is Mr. Gird?” Eve asked. 
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Her hostess paused before replying, 
and her face stilled to calmness. She 
undid the buckle of the girl's saddle, 
pulled it off and, releasing the horse 
from its bridle, looked with significant 
eyes at the questioner. 

“Tt has been a long road,” she said, 
“ but the end is not far away now.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gird !” 

“ Ah, my dear, I understand that 
you do not know what tosay. Why 
say anything? There is nothing to 
be said. His was a fierce vitality — 
the vitality of a man struck down in 
the heyday of his youth and strength. 
It has taken ten years of torment to 
quench his spirit, but the work is 
nearly done. Ten years of smoulder- 
ing agony, and even now I do not 
know whether to thank God or curse 
Him.” 

Eve had paid her visits and, until 
the return of Geoffrey from the 
section, had come to spend her time 
with Mrs. Gird. The sun still found 
its way into the clearing, though the 
shadow of the high bush on the 
margin was gaining rapidly on the 
sun-dried paddock. They went to- 
gether to a log in the cool shadows. 
Before them the land rose in a bank 
of tree ferns, vivid with the new 
season’s growth. Higher up stood a 
huge rata in full flower, its top, where 
it caught the sunlight, appearing as 
though freshly dipped in blood, its 
lower branches clotted in deepen- 
ing shades of crimson and purple 
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till they were lost in the under- 
growth. Over the emerald sheen of 
the tree ferns spread a faint blood- 
coloured stain from the scattered 
stamens of the rata flowers. 

With a little shiver Eve turned 
to her companion and put her arms 
round her. “I am sorry for you, 
Mrs. Gird,” she said gravely. But 
the elder woman made no sign. 
“Who can tell,” Eve continued in 
the same voice, “why God has afflicted 
you like this—you and him of all 
people? Who can tell why God per- 
mits such things to be? ButI believe 
that He will recompense you in the 
end,—if not in this world, then in 
some other. He must; it is incum- 
bent on Him, or there is no justice 
anywhere.” 

Mrs. Gird smiled gently as she took 
the girl’s hands. “Let us talk of 
something else, dear,” she said ; “ of 
life and its fulness, of the paradise 


that is in the gift of these soft 
fingers. Tell me about yourself.” 


The desire for self-revelation that 
follows the tender emotions stirred in 
the girl’s breast, yet she was silent. 

“Is there nothing to tell?” Mrs. 


Gird asked. “No fresh scalps? No 
new lovers?” 
“Old loves are the best,” Eve 


replied smiling, but averting her face 
from the others keen scrutiny. 
“Every day I find myself looking 
back with greater tenderness on poor 
Mr. Linkworthy. He was so nice, 
so considerate, so heart-broken, and 
now so married.” 

“What about our friend the new 
minister?” Mrs. Gird asked, keeping 
to the point. ‘‘He always speaks 
of you in terms of the highest 
admiration.” 

“Ts it a breach of confidence to 
speak of these things?” asked Eve. 

“‘T cannot see why, so long as it is 
not done from the housetop.” 


“Well, Mr. Fletcher proposed to 
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me. He was very urgent, and put 
his case, as it appears to me, extremely 
well, but—” 

“The case did not appeal to you?” 

“Not at the time, but afterwards 
it has seemed to me better than I 
thought, and I don’t know really 
what might be the upshot of a second 
display of its good features.” 

There was a chill levity in the girl’s 
tone which rang unpleasantly in her 
listener’s ears. “Is there any chance 
of such a second display ?” she asked. 

“ An exceedingly good one, I fancy. 
In fact, that was where the urgency 
revealed itself. Mr. Fletcher was by 
no means pressing for an immediate 
reply ; on the contrary, he refused, I 
think, to take one, and he spoke of 
the results of a second, or perhaps 
even a later proposal, with a confi- 
dence in which I by no means shared. 
Still his judgment was possibly better 
than mine.” 

“Why do you speak like this, Eve? 
Do you love the man?” 

“Well, since you ask me — no; 
though I like him well enough, and 
as a minister I have the very highest 
opinion of him.” 

“My dear child,” Mrs. Gird said 
bluntly, ‘‘ when a woman marries she 
marries a man and not a profession.” 

‘Yes, of course. Still it is Mr. 
Fletcher’s profession which forms the 
inducement in this case. It is the 
case of the reed seeking support from 
the bank, the vine and the oak, the— 
the rata and the rimu.” 

“Your similes are plentiful but 
dissimilar,” Mrs. Gird said. “ Do you 
know the story of the rata, for in- 
stance? How he lodges no larger 
than a speck of dust in the fork of 
the rimu, how he germinates and 
sends down roots and puts forth 
branches until finally—” Mrs. Gird 
ceased speaking, and Eve, following 
the direction of her gaze, saw in the 
heart of the tortuous rata branches 

















the dead trunk of the throttled rimu 
which had nursed it into being. 

“What is the meaning of your 
parable ?” she asked more soberly. 

“Tt is capable of various interpre- 
tations, but let us take the one you 
yourself suggested. There is the pro- 
fession dominating all, and there is 
poor human nature squeezed out of 
existence.” 

“ What of that, if the thing sup- 
planting is more beautiful than the 
thing supplanted.” 

Mrs. Gird turned impatiently aside. 
“ Don’t let us confuse our minds with 
this rubbish,” she said. “There is 
nothing so misleading as a simile, 
because in contemplating its justice 
we are apt to lose sight of the fact 
that it merely illustrates in place of 
supporting an argument, And _ this 
is serious. There is nothing more 
serious in life than this. We must 
grapple it with both hands and dis- 
cover its nature. Eve, be sincere, be 
your own self and help me. Why 
should you desire support of that 


kind? Religious support, I suppose 
you mean. What has happened to 
ou?” 


But Eve, despite her real desire to 
become confidential, found a difficulty 
in overcoming her present mood of 
indifferent levity. ‘‘ Theologically,” she 
said, “I am unsound; my faith is 
weak, and my credulity is gone in the 
wind. Surely it is in accordance with 
the order of things that we should 
seek to bolster up the weaker side of 
our natures.” Then she added with 
compunction, as her gaze met the 
other’s, “Forgive me; I can’t help 
myself.” 

There was sincerity there at all 
events, and Mrs. Gird determined on 

ther tactics. ‘* Well, we shall not get 


that straight, apparently,” she said. 
“ But what about Geoffrey Hernshaw ? 
Has he also met refusal ?” 

“ Mr. Hernshaw is among the few 
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who have not honoured me with a 
proposal,” the girl replied lightly, but 
there was a trace of uneasiness in her 
manner. 

“Have you ever given him the 
opportunity to do so? Well, not 
exactly that; but have you never 
checked him when it seemed he might 
be likely to consider the occasion 
suitable ?” 

Eve picked up her gloves and 
stretched them between her fingers. 
“T believe,” she said, truthfully at 
last, “that Mr. Hernshaw would 
have proposed to me to-day if I had 
permitted him.” 

Mrs. Gird could not conceal her 
disappointment. “Is there no chance 
for the poor fellow?” she asked, her 
eyes on the girl’s downcast face. 

“There might be,” said Eve. “I 
can’t say; I do not know my own 
mind.” 

There was that in the hesitating 
speech which drew forth to the full 
the maternal instincts of the elder 
woman. ‘ My dear,” she said, “ it’s 
a pity you have no mother, for just 
now and here she would have put 
her arms round you and all would 
have been right. I might have had 
daughters of my own if—well—I am 
an old woman, not so old as years go, 
but very old in experience, and wise 
in the knowledge of the pitfalls and 
snares that are set all over the valley 
of life. It may be that, if you could 
confide in me as you would in your 
mother, I could give you that in 
return which is worth having, if it 
be only a rough woman’s sympathy ; 
and it may be that, in telling what 
you know of your mind, you will 
come to the knowledge of that which 
is at present concealed from you.” 

* Dear Mrs. Gird, it is not that I 
do not wish to tell you, for I do, but 
I have a strange difficulty in speaking. 
Perhaps it is the intuition that things 
are bad, and that no amount of con- 
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sidering can put them straight. But 
you shall judge. You have asked 
me about Mr. Hernshaw.” The girl 
hesitated, and her manner took on a 
charming ditfidence, while the colour 
mantled slowly in her cheeks. “I 
like him extremely well; I suppose I 
may say I—love him. At least there 
is no man for whom I feel anything 
comparable with what I feel for him, 
but ”—and the colour receded from 
her cheek — “there is a_ serious 
difference of opinion between us, 
so serious that, were it the only 
obstacle, it would still, I am afraid, 
be a barrier we could not pass. He 
is an agnostic.” 

Mrs. Gird’s countenance had changed 
momentarily during this speech, but 
she now sat up with a great deal of 
cheerfulness. ‘‘So am I,” she said; 
“so’s everyone, or something akin to 
it. What does it matter?” 

Eve shook her head. ‘“ Don’t you 
see,” she said, “that a difference of 
that kind is vital; that nothing can 
overcome it; that it must ultimately 
drive us apart as completely as the 
poles, as well in this world as the 
next? One may agree to differ on a 
thousand subjects, but not on this 
one ; one may change one’s opinions 
on a thousand points, but not on this. 
For this goes to the root. Other 
differences depend on the point of 
view, on the soundness of the reason- 
ing, but this is beyond reason; it 
involves the fate of our souls, and 
may not be disregarded.” 

“Stay a moment, young lady,” said 
Mrs. Gird shrewdly. “I believe a 
few minutes back you confessed that 
theologically you were unsound, that 
your faith weak and your 
credulity gone in the wind; that, I 
think, was the flippant manner in 
which you described your religious 
shortcomings. Am I to understand 
that, in the face of this difference 
—which, mind you, is vital—between 


was 
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yourself and Mr. Fletcher, you are 
debating whether or no you should 
immolate that gentleman on the altar 
of marriage?” 

But Eve was not to be bantered 
from her train of reasoning. “If I 
have confessed that I am not so firm 
in my beliefs as I would desire to 
be,” she said, “‘I know at least that 
a marriage with Mr. Fletcher, what- 
ever disadvantages it might other- 
wise possess, would place me beyond 
the possibility of any further retro- 
gression.” 

“And Mr. Fletcher is willing to 
take the risk of himself falling from 
his high estate? But of course he 
is. And you? Might it not by 
the same reasoning be counted as 
righteousness on your part to lend a 
helping hand to poor Geoffrey ?” 

Eve smiled reflectively and a soft 
light grew up in her eyes. 

*“ However,” Mrs. Gird went on 
quickly, “we can deal with the 
obstacles better when they are all 
before us. Now for the second.” 

“The second ?” 

“T understood you to say there 
was more than one. Let us have 
the whole case against Geoffrey Hern- 
shaw, and then we will take the items 
seriatim.” 

Eve moved uneasily, her mind busy 
with the scene of the morning. Again 
she saw the figure of the strange 
man, erect on the verandah, his eyes 
glittering, his face full of a triumphant 
mockery. Again she heard the fatal 
passionate words that seemed to 
breathe in one breath love and 
despair, “The compassion you might 


extend to any hunted creature.” 
Hunted! Her cheeks grew hot. 
What story that was not shameful 
could account for that word? If 
there were not guilt in Geoffrey’s 
countenance, there was mastery in 
the face of the other. Then the 


evident shrinking from her questions, 
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the complete silence he had main- 
tained as to the incident, and its 
singular effect upon him. Was it 
fear? Afraid, and of a man! Ina 
country where, through the primitive- 
ness of their lives, all men are of 
necessity compelled to face danger 
in one shape or another, it is only 
to be expected that the natural 
aversion of women to pusillanimity 
in the opposite sex should be accen- 
tuated beyond the ordinary, and the 
mere thought that the man she loved 
allowed himself to be held in subjec- 
tion by another brought a curl of 
contempt to the girl’s lips, while it 
brought also a pang of distress to 
her heart. Yet surely the thought 
did him an injustice. Afraid he may 
have been, but not with any mere 
physical fear. 

Mrs. Gird awaited in silence the 
result of the girl’s reverie, her eyes 
scanning her face with wondering 
curiosity. 

**T know of no other obstacle,” Eve 
said at last; “but I have reason to 
think there is something I might con- 
sider one if I knew it. That sounds 
ungenerous I know, but I cannot help 
it; the suspicion has been forced upon 
me.” 

“ What reason?” Mrs. Gird asked 
surprised. 

“T doubt if I ought to mention it 
even to you, Mrs. Gird,” Eve replied 
hesitatingly. “ My discovery of its 
existence was an accident, and the 
discovery was not pleasing to Mr. 
Hernshaw. If,” she added slowly, 
“it concerns something he desires to 
conceal, I have certainly no right to 
speak of it even to my nearest and 
dearest.” 

** Pooh,” said Mrs. Gird, “ there is 
nothing wrong with Geoffrey. I will 
wager the thing is a mare’s nest, that 
it can be explained in a few words, 
But I’m all in the dark. It seems 
you trust neither of us, and at least 
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we have this in common, that we are 
your lovers.” 

“T will trust you, Mrs. Gird,” the 
girl said, with more resolution ; “and 
the mere fact that I do so should be 
an indication that I trust him. It 
was this morning, while we were pass- 
ing M’Gregor’s store, that the thing 
happened. There was a man there, 
a stranger—but I cannot explain it. 
He knew Mr. Hernshaw ; he seemed 
to denounce and challenge him, and 
Mr. Hernshaw knew him, recognised 
him. There was nothing said, but 
there was an effect of something said 
which, had it been spoken, would 
have been dreadful to hear. Do I 
give you an idea of the scene? Mr. 
Hernshaw seemed to shrink away as 
though from a blow—that was at 
first. Afterwards he looked straight 
at the man and passed him without 
a word. But it is hopeless to try and 
make you understand the effect it all 
had on me. I was so startled that I 
spoke without thinking, and it was 
then Mr. Hernshaw alluded to himself 
as hunted. I believe I made an effort 
to discover what he meant. I gave 
him an opportunity to explain the 
scene, but he did not do so. That is 
all—except that the stranger was not 
alone. Andersen was with him.” 

“ Andersen !” Mrs. Gird exclaimed 
sharply. “And this happened at 
M’Gregor’s store? What was the 
appearance of the man?” 

“He was a dreadful creature, 
cruel and vindictive-looking ; but I 
seem only to remember his eyes.” 

“ Fair or dark ?” 

“Fair. Yes, I recollect, he had a 
brown beard.” 

Mrs. Gird’s eyes wore an introspec- 
tive look. “It is curious at least,” 
she said musingly ; “ but don’t let us 
jump to conclusions. After all, there 
are a thousand things which a man 
might find a difficulty in explaining 
to a girl. Even the best of men— 
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even your paragon of virtue, Mr. 
Fletcher, might not be disposed to 
have his past 
particular. 
fellow, 


laid bare in every 
And Geoffrey is a good 
isn’t he?—a warm-hearted, 
sensitive, intelligent, sweet-tempered 
man. ‘They’re not common, my dear, 
and sometimes that into 
scrapes quite easily. Supposing—it 
is only a supposition—there had been 
something in his life which we, no 
less than his present self, would prefer 
not to have been, shall we ignore the 
present and remember only the past ?” 

“That depends,” said Eve slowly. 
“There are some things it would be 
impossible to forget.” 


“ce 


sort gets 


No doubt, and do not regard me 
as a special pleader on behalf of what 
is criminal and vicious ; but the sins 
impossible of forgiveness are not for 
Geoffrey Hernshaw.” 

There was a note of reproof in the 
elder woman's voice, and the girl 
recognised it with a heightening of 
colour. 

“ After all, Mr. Hernshaw’s affairs 
are no she said ; 
then sudden surrender she 
cried: “Oh, why am I so hard, so 
cruel, so suspicious ! ” 


concern of 
with a 


mine,” 


Mrs. Gird knew and smiled tenderly 
upon her, but she offered no explana- 
tion. ‘‘ Come into the house,” she said ; 
“T have something to show you.” 

Eve rose and followed her hostess. 
In the bedroom she came to a stand- 
still and pointed to a picture on the 
wall. It was a small engraving, such 
as might cover the page of an illus- 
trated paper. To the right and at 
the back, infantry and horsemen were 
moving forward in extended order, 
men falling and shells breaking over- 
head as they moved. To the left the 


trenches of the enemy, the point of 
attack, poured forth a torrent of lead. 
In the foreground was a peasant, an 
aged man, ploughing with a team of 


horses. His hands, holding the reins, 
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knotted themselves strongly round the 
haft; his calm eyes looked straight 
ahead. 

‘“* How singular ! ” said Eve. 


does it mean ?” 


“What 


** Common-sense, 
Mrs. Gird. 


my dear,” said 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir the innumerable prayers offered 
up by a suffering and desiring 
humanity were of a sudden to receive 
fulfilment, it is probable that the 
recipients would be less full of thanks- 
giving than of surprise at the unfore- 
seen of their action, 
while were the favour belated, it is 
inconceivable but that the surprise 
should be largely with 
annoyance. 


consequences 


flavoured 


Mrs. Andersen was past the stage 
when any reform in her husband’s 
conduct prayed for, or even 
desired. So when Lena conveyed to 
her the subject of Mr. Wickener’s 
message, and it seemed that her old 
prayers had at last received attention, 
there was far from being any corre- 
sponding feeling of gratification in 
her breast. “Let him keep his 
money,” she said roughly. ‘“ We can 


was 


do all right as we are.” 

3ut the money was not returned, 
nor were the sums that dropped in 
subsequently, all at the hands of the 
same courteous and agreeable mes- 
In consequence the appear- 
ance of the family improved greatly. 
In course of time the whole of them 


senger. 


became clothed, and it was thus pos- 
sible to distinguish the males from 
the females, a matter which had for 
years presented an insoluble enigma 
to the settlement. Out of the enigma 
emerged, it may be said, a girl a few 
years younger than Lena, four sturdy 
boys, and another child, as yet non- 
descript, all dowered with their 
mother’s clear skin and fine features, 
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and their father’s blue eyes. Mrs. 
Andersen herself had shared in the 
improvement. She no longer hung 
listlessly at the door, indifferent as to 
appearances both in her person and 
her surroundings. Her good looks 
returned, and a young woman in fact, 
she began shortly to suggest that fact 
by herappearance. The male settlers, 
who had been in the habit of nodding 
hurriedly and passing by on the other 
side, now drew closer and lifted their 
hats. The women showed a tendency 
to place her name on their Sunday 
afternoon visiting-lists, and only Mrs. 
Gird shook her head and waited with 
misgiving for the catastrophe. It 
was not long in coming. The heart 
expands rapidly in the sunshine, and 
whereas in the shade of poverty 
growth is slow and subject to relapses, 
in the light of prosperity it comes 
rapidly to a head. So, while poor 
Lena, in the hope of her father’s com- 
plete reformation, filled the house 
with singing, her mother was rapidly 
making up her mind to a course of 
action which must make his success 
or failure a matter immaterial to her. 


“Mr. Andersen,” said Wickener 
one day in his lightest tones, “I have 
been guilty of a little subterfuge with 
regard to yourself and your family, as 
to which it is due to you that I should 
offer an explanation and an apology.” 
He paused, glanced at the other, 
reflected a moment, and went on. “I 
have already pointed out to you that 
your case has a weak spot, and I will 
now tell you wherein that weak spot 
consists. You have left your family 
for some considerable time past with- 
out means of support. Pardon me, I 
beg of you; you shall have your say 
by and by. Now a woman, a good- 
looking woman,—and Mrs. Andersen 
is certainly that—without means of 
support is, owing to the inherent vile- 
ness of human nature, subject to 
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special temptations over and above 
those which are provided by her own 
disposition. For that excess of tempta- 
tion you and you only are responsible ; 
understand me,”—Mr. Wickener’s 
voice stiffened slightly—“ you only. 
Now, to put the matter on a correct 
footing, I have ventured,—imperti- 
nently perhaps you will consider—to 
present your family from time to time 
with sums of money; not very great 
amounts, but sufficient at any rate to 
keep the wolf from the door.” He 
paused, looked at Andersen, who was 
scowling darkly, smiled a little, and 
continued with increased gaiety of 
manner. “ These sums, Mr. Andersen, 
I have,—very reprehensibly no doubt 
in the interests of truth—represented 
as coming from you, as emanating, in 
fact, from a fond husband and devoted 
father as the result of stern manual 
toil. As such and such only the 
offerings I speak of have been 
received.” 

Andersen’s frown turned slowly to 
a look of bewilderment. ‘“ You haf 
done dis,” he said ; “for why?” 

“My object I have already ex- 
plained. I desired to put your little 
affair on a proper footing. I desired 
that your wife should have no tempta- 
other than those which are 
inseparable from her nature. She is 
now, through your good conduct, in 
that happy position ; and henceforth, 
if she falls, her blood will be on her 
own head.” 

Andersen stared at his companion, 
the muscles of his face twitching. 

*“T am a rich man, Andersen,” 
Wickener went on refiectively,—“rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” He 
stopped, plucked a fern frond from 
the ground, and crushed it with a 
sudden fierce ruthlessness between his 
fingers. ‘“ And I can afford to gratify 
my little whims and make my little 
experiments. But in this case I have 
thought twice, and I have resolved to 
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stay my hand. I will be frank with 
you, completely frank. You have a 
daughter ; she is young, she is beauti- 
ful, she is charming ; if it were pos- 
sible for me to think so, I should say 
that she is also good.” He rose to 
his feet. “But,” he continued 
quickly, “ however that may be, for 
her sake I abandon the experiment. 
Now, listen to me. Go back. Get 
up now from where you are sitting, 
don’t stay to bid me good-bye, turn 
neither to the right nor the left, but 
go back—back into the house where 
your wife sits, and it may be—who 
knows !—that you will not be too late.” 

But Andersen looked up at him 
shamefaced and sat still. 

“Stay,” said Wickener, “you shall 
not go back empty-handed, but as a 
man and a conqueror. Here,—now, 
lose no time.” 

With the here was extended a 
little roll of bank notes, and then at 
last Andersen rose trembling to his 
feet. He seemed moved to the utmost 
of his nature, and with the simple 
action of a child dashed the tears from 
his eyes. 

“Gott for effer bless you, 
Wickener,” he said hoarsely; “but 
no, dat I cannot do. I am a villains, 
a beast, a dronk, but also I am a man. 
I vill not take your money, Gott for- 
bid! I vill not go back to mine vife 
with the false in mine hand ; dat is 
lies. But I vill go from here now as 
you say, and I vill waark; waark is 
plenty for me, and soon then I vill 
go back as you told me, but dis ting 
I cannot.” 

“ Fool,” said Wickener savagely, 
“take it—what is the trash to me? 
It will buy nothing, it will keep noth- 
ing. Do you think Fate will wait 
your convenience? Pay me back if 
you will, but take it now and go.” 

**T cannot,” said Andersen. “ Shall 
I buy her faith with anudder man’s 
money? No, by Gott!” 


Mr. 
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Slowly Wickener, his eyes fixed 
on the other’s face, drew back his 
hand and restored the notes to his 
pocket. 

“Have your way, then,” he said. 
“You are a fool, and you lose the 
game. Perhaps it was not worth 
winning. Console yourself with that 
reflection when your time comes if 
you can. Shake hands, Andersen. 
God knows the human race is a set 
of damned fools, especially the men ; 
but it can’t be helped, and it is of no 
great consequence anyhow. Noth- 
ing matters,—after all, it is a happy 
thought that nothing does matter. 
Make a note of that. We may shake 
up the box of tricks till the details 
rattle like the devil, but the game 
plays itself out to the predestined end 
and Death cries Domino every time. 
Rattle it as you will, the game is in 
the box. That’s fatalism. You have 
chosen to go against the pieces. It 
has been tried, millions have tried it ; 
but go on. Good luck to you, and 
good-bye.” 

Within twenty-four hours Mrs. 
Andersen had taken the irrevocable 
step, and Wickener’s wisdom was 
justified. 


Lena had been sent on some trivial 
pretext to a distant part of the settle- 
ment, and she returned home to find 
the house cleaned and swept, but 
empty of its inhabitants. At first 
the girl glanced round with no sus- 
picion of the truth. The absence of 
the children was unusual but not 
inexplicable. Going into the room 
which she shared with her younger 
sister, she was struck by a sense of 
difference, of a bareness in her sur- 
roundings. She returned quickly to 
the living room, then to her mother’s 
bedroom. Her heart sank like lead 
in her bosom. A blindness came to 
her eyes; she felt sick and faint, 
and groped through the gathering 
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darkness to a seat, sitting huddled 
and trembling, sick with shame and 
horror. Even the presence of death 
might not so have wrought on her 
susceptibilities. All the wearing 
apparel in the house save her own 
had disappeared. The nails in the 
walls and doors were empty. That 
no word or act of hers should inter- 
fere with her mother’s intention she 
had been sent out of the road, 
cozened with a lying message. Her 
mother’s last word had been a lie. 

“God forgive her,” said the poor 
girl, “God forgive her! I never can.” 

She got unsteadily to her feet and 
went blindly, her hands before her, 
to her own room. There she threw 
herself on her bed, face downwards, 
recklessly, but in a moment she was 
up again. 

No, no; she was mad; she was 
dreaming ; it could not be ; God was 
not so cruel. The bare walls stared 
at her in mockery. Every empty 
nail struck sharply to her heart. 
Suddenly something white on the 
dressing-table attracted her—a letter, 
a sheet of paper, hurriedly folded 
and bearing her name. Clutching it, 
the girl returned to the bed, and 
endeavoured to steady her trembling 
nerves. For awhile the black charac- 
ters writhed like centipedes across 
the sheet, then slowly they settled 
themselves and began to convey a 
meaning. 

I have done my best [wrote her 
mother], and I can bear it no longer. 
Forgive me if you can. It was for your 
sake and the children’s I listened to him 
first, but afterwards—well, I have told 
you that. He has a room for you, Lena, 
if you will come, and you shall have 
everything you want. He is a good man. 
But if you are going to desert us there 
is money in the cracked teapot in the 
cupboard. You need not be afraid to 
take it, ’tis your father’s. What will you 
do? Oh, dear, do not be hard on me! 


The end was blotted and smudged, 
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and the whole composition showed 
evidences of hurry and agitation. 
But to Lena these facts made no 
appeal. To her the note was bald, 
brutal in the overwhelming confir- 
mation it offered of the shameful and 
terrible fact. The Do not be hard on 
me might as well have been addressed 
to a stone, for al! effect it had on 
the girl’s outraged feelings. Gentler 
thoughts might come with time, but 
there was no room for them now. 
Again she threw herself on the bed, 
her face on the pillow, her hands 
clutched in the counterpane. Every- 
thing was over ; the worst had hap- 
pened; welcome death, death the 
healer, the consoler. Darkness settled 
rapidly on the house. One by one 
the stars came out and shot their 
slender rays through the uncurtained 
window. Hour after hour she lay 
almost motionless, her eyes wide open. 
When she moved at all it was to 
bury her face in the pillow in an 
agony of shame. 

“God forgive her, God forgive her ! 
I never can.” 

Her feet and hands grew cold, the 
blood raced in her temples. Every 
aspect of the dreadful business 
whirled and struck through her brain ; 
her father, Robert, her friends, her 
acquaintances—the effect of the news 
on each of them. Robert was lost. 
She had lost him. That was all over 
—all done with. But if love were 
lost, what was left? The question 
shot away unanswered into the black- 
ness. 

“Why did I let him love me? I 
knew, I knew; but it was so sweet, 
and now I have hurt him. Oh, poor 
Robert ! God forgive her for that; I 
mever can. And it can’t be undone; 
nothing can undo it. God Himself 
could not undo it even if He would. 
If I live I shall have to face it.” 
Suddenly she sat up in the darkness, 
dashing the hair from her eyes. Her 
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breath came and went in hurried, 
fearful gasps. ‘‘ Soon—to-morrow— 
in a few hours. Oh, I can’t, I can’t! 
It is too much!” 

She slipped her feet silently to the 
floor and stood listening guiltily in 
the darkness. Presently she began 
a cautious move forward towards the 
living-room. A few steps brought 
her to the door. She could see 
dimly now, but the floor was heavily 
shadowed, and her foot striking some 
obstacle it moved noisily. As the 
sound died away, another arose out- 
side the house, a quick footstep, 
followed by a rap on the wall. 

The girl stood rigid, listening. 

“Lena!” said a man’s voice 
eagerly. 

There was no answer. 

“Lena, is that you? Speak to me; 
it’s Robert.” 

The silence was unbroken. 

“Dear! Are you there? I know 
everything. Beckwith has been to 
me.” 

Still there was no movement within. 

“Lena, Lena! Listen to me. Let 
me see you. Let me speak to you. 
Oh, my darling, what are you doing 
in there alone? I heard you move. 
Answer me.” 

A faint rustle; a sound as of small 
objects being shifted hurriedly but 
with an attempt at noiselessness from 
place to place. 

* Lena,” he went on with increased 
anxiety, “let me hear your voice, 
just one word. Are you angry with 
me? I have come at once, as soon 
as I knew. I have not deserted you, 
—like the rest. I love you, Lena. 
You are mine now,—only mine. 
Nothing could make any difference 
in that. Only say one word.” 

No word was said. 

“Then if you will not come to me, 
I must come to you. Answer me, 
dear. I am determined. Will you 
force me to break in the door ?” 





“ Robert.” 

“ Yes, Lena.”’ 

“Go away. I do not love you.” 

“That is the first lie you have ever 
told me, Lena. Come out and say 
it with my arms round you, if you 
dare.” 

“Leave me alone. I want to be 
left alone. I do not want ever to see 
you again.” 

“T shall never leave you alone. 
What are you doing there without a 
light ?” 

“T do not want a light. I want 
nothing but to be left alone.” 

“You shall never be alone again. 
Come out to me or I shall come and 
take you.” 

“You shall never take me. I will 
kill myself first.” 

Then in a flash there came on 
Robert the meaning of the silent 
house, the darkness, the faint noises 
as of searching hands. On all strong 
natures the imminence of danger acts 
like a tonic. The nerves steady them- 
selves for resistance, the muscles 
brace themselves for action, the in- 
telligence becomes acute. So, in less 
time than it takes to state, Robert’s 
plan was made. He ran his hands 
lightly over the door and drew back. 

“Lena,” he said from the increased 
distance, “if I go away now, will you 
promise to go straight to bed?” 

What her answer was he never 
knew, for in the next instant he had 
thrown himself with all his weight on 
the door. The wooden latch snapped 
like a carrot; there was a crash as 
the door swinging back struck the 
window-frame, splintering the glass 
in the sashes. A chair, galvanised 
into activity, hurled itself against the 
opposite wall, and the girl was in his 
arms. 

“Lena, you are mine. I have a 
right to take my own.” 

“T never will be yours. I do not 
love you. I have another lover.” 
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He kissed the rebellious lips fiercely 
into silence. ‘So much the worse for 
the other then,” he said ; “‘ for when I 
lay hold I never let go.” 

“No, no; it’s a lie. I love you. 
You are splendid ; you are my hero, my 
master ; but I will never marry you.” 

“We shall see,” said Robert, and 
bore her from the dark house into 
the dim starlight. 

“T will take you to Mrs. Gird’s 
now. If you will not walk, I shall 
carry you.” Suddenly he _ began 
trembling, and the girl slipped 
through his arms to her feet. Still 
he held her, his hands shaking as 
with palsy. 

“Robert, Robert, what is it?” 

“ Nothing, Lena,” he said in a 
shaken whisper; “I was thinking. 
It’s the slip-rail—I forgot to put it up. 
I was thinking of going back to do it, 
but I didn’t go, I came straight on.” 

There was a silence. 

Gradually Robert’s strength re- 
turned and with it the fixity of his 
purpose. 

“Lena, will you do as I tell you?” 

“Yes, Robert ; in everything but 
the one thing.” 

He took her hand and led her out 
of the paddock down the road on to 
the bush track. Three times during 
the journey he stopped, put his arms 

round her and kissed her passionately. 
She offered no resistance. 

“You are mine. I will go to the 
Registrar’s office to-morrow.” 

“T will never marry you, Robert.” 

Again he asked, ‘‘ Do you love me, 
Lena ?”’ 

“Yes, with my whole soul.”’ 

“You cannot live without me.” 

“T will try.” 

Then for the last time he said: 
“You are mine, doubly mine. I 
won you to-night. You cannot go 
back to that other lover.” 

“No. Robert, were there any 
bullocks near the slip-rail ?”’ 
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“Never mind that. You are going 
to be a good girl. You will do as I 
tell you.” 

“In everything except the one 
thing.” 

He set her down on a log and went 
away to acquaint Mrs. Gird. It was 
some minutes before he returned. 
He lifted her and kissed her again. 
“ Are you a good girl now?” 

“T will never be good.” 

“ Kiss me.” 

She obeyed. 

He led her to the house, passed her 
to Mrs. Gird and went silently away. 
Lena tried to speak, but words refused 
to come. She wanted to apologise, 
but how to do it she could not re- 
member. Mrs. Gird led her without 
speaking to her own room, put her in 
a chair and began to unlace her boots. 

Lena complained querulously. She 
did not want to go to bed. She 
wanted to lie down anywhere. 

Her hostess continued disrobing 
her in silence, and soon the task was 
complete. Frozen, motionless, she 
lay in the elder woman’s arms. 

“Sleep, darling, and you will be 
better.” 

“T can’t sleep. Ido not want to 
sleep ; I want to think.”’ 

“Then let it be of the sweet days 
that are coming. Let it be of for- 

giveness and compassion. Child, do 
you guess what your mother suffered 
all these years?” 

“Mrs. Gird, I have no mother.”’ 

* Little one, can you pray?”’ 

“No, no; let me be.” 

“That will I not. Come closer to me. 
Do I not know what suffering is?” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


TuE bloom of enthusiasm had worn 
off the religious revival at Rivermouth ; 
there had even been a considerable 
backsliding. As a fire cannot be kept 
going without fuel, so an enthusiasm of 
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this nature fails when the supply of 
converts is exhausted. The Maoris 
were the first to drop off; singly and in 
two and threes they retired yawning 
and in search of fresh excitement. 
The band seceded in a body. It came 
about in this way. 

One of its prominent members 
having occasion to visit the Kaipara 
chanced on the departure of a con- 
tingent on its way to South Africa. 
The little town of Helensville was 
lavishly decorated in honour of the 
event. The heroes of the hour (six 
in number) were being triumphantly 
conducted to the railway station amid 
the cheers of the crowd and the bray- 
ing of the local brass band. 

What was that martial, that divine 
air? The dusky bandsman’s heart 
bounded in his breast. He also was 
a patriot. He also was prepared to 
meet the hereditary foe Kruger in 
single combat. Great feelings entail 
action. The bandsman stepped for- 
ward into line, placed his instrument 
to his lips, struck the right note and 
launched impromptu on Zhe Soldiers 
of the Queen, my lads! It was the 
triumph of music over matter. For 
two days he remained in the town- 
ship, studying the new airs; then he 
returned home. 

The band met that night; the new 
music was played and received with 
delirious enthusiasm. 

“ Boys,” said the Prominent Bands- 
man, amid the wildest excitement, “‘re- 
ligion no good. That the ol’ fashion’d. 
Patriotisnt !—that the ferra ! ” 

And patriotism, as exemplified in 
martial airs, was the vogue from that 
hour. 

Pine, who, through his conversion 
taking place somewhat late in the 
day, had never joined the band, was 
left out in the cold by these mancu- 
vres of his tribesmen. He had had 
the foresight to repress any religious 
cravings on the part of his family, 
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and thus while the less thoughtful 
of the converts were growing daily 
leaner and sadder, he remained cheer- 
ful and well fed. Clothes, however, 
were another matter, not forthcoming 
without money. Pine’s boots had 
reached that stage of decrepitude 
when repairs become no longer pos- 
sible. Something had to be done and 
soon. He stood for some time outside 
the local boot-shop, gazing longingly 
on the numerous specimens of the 
shoemaker’s handicraft exposed for 
sale. The prices were marked in 
plain figures, but how to obtain the 
sums mentioned was not so clear. 
Pine, however, was never lacking in 
courage, and after one or two glances 
through the open shop door, he walked 
cheerfully in and seated himself in 
the workshop. 

Howell was quite accustomed to 
being watched at his work, so he 
merely glanced over his spectacles at 
his visitor and went on with what he 
was doing. 

Pine watched the deft fingers with 
little clicks of admiration. “ By 
gorry!” he exclaimed at last. “Te 
pest ferra you makit te poot.” 

“Good boots, ch?” said Howell. 

“Te pest! You makit all dese 
poots ?” 

“Every man jack of them,” said 
the shoemaker, not uninfluenced by 
the other’s admiration. 

“T tink you te pest pootmaker. 
Dese other ferra makit te poot no 
good. You te pest, I tink so.” 

He got softly to his feet, and 
with many ejaculations of astonish- 
ment and admiration, perambulated 
the shop, feeling the leather and 
expatiating on the ingenuity of the 
white man at every step. At length 
he came to a standstill before a pair 
of watertights. 

“Num’er ten, I s’pose so,” he re- 
marked. 
“Tens, yes.” 























“T tink dese poots fit me,” Pine 
said tentatively. 

“Just about your size, I should 
say,” replied Howell, sharpening his 
knife to cut a fresh strip of leather. 

Pine kicked off his uppers and 
squeezed himself slowly down into the 


watertights. “Te pest!” he _ re- 

marked when the feat was accom- 

plished. “ How you look?” 
“First-rate! Couldn’t fit you 


better if they were made for you.” 

“‘I tink I take dese poots,” said 
Pine. ‘ How much the utu'?” 

“ Thirteen and six.” 

“ Py crikey, tesheap poot! Dirteen 
and hikipene! I s’spose one poun’.” 

** No,” said Howell, with a virtuous 
shake of the head. “Thirteen and 
sixpence is the price.” 

“Py gorry, te gooroo poot for te 
little money! I tink I take dese 
poots. I pay to-morrow.” 

“No, you don't,” said Howell. 
“You pay now.” 

“No money dis time,” said Pine ; 
“but s’pose to-morrow—ah, prenty 
money!” He waved his hand to in- 
dicate the magnitude of the revenues 
that were falling due to him at the 
time mentioned. 

Howell picked up a thumbful of 
sprigs. ‘‘No money, no boots,” he 
said inflexibly. 

Pine sat down on the bench, and 
extending his legs, regarded the 
watertights critically. 

“T tink too small,” he said presently. 

“T can stretch them for you,” 
suggested the bootmaker. 

“Tf stretch, I tink soon bust. No 
gooroo te leather, p’r’aps so. You 
makit all dese poots?” he enquired 
coldly, casting an indifferent glance 
round the shop. 

Howell admitted the charge. 

Pine shook his head. ‘No good 
your poot,” he said. “If wet, soon 


' Potoo, price. 
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I tink no 
one puy dese poots. Why, you make 
more ¢” 

The shoemaker’s little eyes shone 
fiercely over his spectacles. 


bust; if dry, too hard. 


“ $’pose half-crown,” said Pine 
finally ; “ah, I take.” 

“Go away,” said Howell, incensed. 

Pine removed the watertights, 
clicked disparagingly over them, and 
resumed the tenancy of his own pro- 
perty; then, with a final glance of 
disfavour at the shoemaker’s wares, 
he lounged into the street. 

It was midday, without a cloud to 
intercept the intensity of the sun’s 
beams, nor a breath of wind to temper 
them. The river lay like a sheet of 
glass, returning tint for tint the 
colours of the sky. Some distance off 
the shore a yacht lay becalmed, her 
white sails spread in invitation to the 
reluctant breeze. The beach was all 
but deserted. No sound issued from 
the houses, or through the wide door- 
ways of the stores, or even from the 
hotel. Only from the schoolhouse 
among the trees there came a con- 
tinuous hum, which on long listening 
developed into singing. On the far 
end of the beach Mallow was rolling 
up his fishing-net, which had been 
spread out to dry in the sun. All the 
activity of the township seemed vested 
in his sole person, and as though 
ashamed of this divergence from his 
neighbours, he sat down in the 
middle of his labours and took out a 
pipe. 

Pine meditated joining him, but 
the beach was long, and being low- 
spirited at his recent failure, he 
sat down where he was. The yacht 
afforded a pleasant resting-place for 
the gaze of an idle man, and despite 
the fact of its being becalmed there 
were more evidences of activity about 
it than were discoverable elsewhere. 
Figures were moving about, busying 
themselves with the ropes, and pre- 
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sently the white sail slid down and 
disappeared from view. Then a din- 
ghey at the stern was pulled alongside, 
and two figures stepping into it, it 
began to make for the shore. The 
hollow sound of the oars in the row- 
locks, and the voices of persons con- 
versing, travelled clearly across the 
still water. Pine soon identified one 
of the occupants of the boat. He 
belonged to the county township, and 
did the lion’s share of carrying on the 
river. The other man was a stranger. 
Pine had all the curiosity of his race 
as to strangers, and rising to his feet, 
he sauntered down the beach in the 
direction of the approaching boat, 
arriving in time to put his hand on it 
as it reached the shore. 

“Hallo, Pine! Good-bye, Mr. 
Wickener. Start back first streak of 
daylight in the morning. I'll knock 
you up at the hotel, unless you care 
to sleep on board.” 

“T should prefer it,” 
Wickener, “if it would 
venience you too much.” 

* Not a bit. Well, ta-ta ; 
again.” 

Mr. Wickener turned to find the 
Maori regarding him with great 
intentness. 

“Your name Wickerer ?” 

“* That is my name,’ Mr. Wickener 
replied smiling. 

“Where you come from dis time?” 

Mr. Wickener indicated the upper 
river. 

“You belong a New Tealan’? 

* No, sir, I am from England.” 

Pine regarded him with exhaustive 
“Where your wife?” 


said Mr. 
not incon- 


see you 


»” 


earnestness. 
he asked. 

The Englishman moved restively, 
but continued smiling. 

“You leave your wife up to your 
place in Inglan’?” 

“Really,” said Mr. Wickener, “your 
interest in my family affairs is flatter- 
ing to the verge of embarrassment.” 
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Pine regarded him with intense 
thoughtfulness, taking in every pecu- 
liarity of his person and every detail 
of his attire. A sparkle of gold in 
the Englishman’s teeth attracted him, 
and he craned his neck to obtain a 
second “You got te false 
tooth ?” he asked frowning. 

Mr. Wickener looked musingly at 
his inquisitor. ‘ Now,” he said sotto 
“T understand the genesis of 
‘Why, why,’ ‘ How, how.’” 

Pine stepped sideways to observe 
a ring on his victim’s finger. Then he 
subjected him generally to a searching 
stare that sought to tear the mystery 
out of him. The very apotheosis of 
curiosity was in that keen, rolling 
scrutiny. In its earnestness 
summed up al! the imperative neces- 
sity for knowing on which the exist 
ence of his savage ancestry had 
depended. “Where you buy that 
hat ?” he asked. 

But Mr. Wickener thought it was 
time to bring the inquisition to a 
“Where did you buy those 
boots ?” he retorted. 

Pine acknowledged the shaft with 
a backward step and a dusky blush. 
He had vulnerable 
place, and he regarded the stranger 
for the first time with respect. 

* Your Pine, I think?” 
said Wickener in his turn. 

“Dat my name. All same Inglis’ 
pin.”’ 

* Ah! 
your attack. 
this is Rivermouth.” The Englishman 


view. 


voce, 


was 


close. 


been hit in a 


name is 


Hence the pointedness of 
Now, let me see. So 


looked smilingly along the sultry 
beach. 
‘That the hotel,” said Pine. “ Dat 


” 


the good hotel, my word 
“By all 
amiably. “ Let us go there.” 
“You got te money?” Pine in- 
quired cautiously, with the idea of 
avoiding misunderstandings. 


“T probably have an odd shilling ; 


means,” said Wickener 























at any rate, the responsibility of the 
visit shall be mine.” 

Pine led the way for a few steps 
with alacrity, then came to an abrupt 
halt, struck by a disconcerting recol- 
lection. He had taken the pledge. 

*“Come along,” said the Tempter, 
pausing and jingling a pocketful of 
coins. 

Pine saw the necessity for rapid 
thinking. The pledge had been taken 
on the impulse of the moment without 
due forethought ; it had never in- 
cluded the possibility that an English- 
man with a pocketful of money should 
offer to treat him. Plainly the matter 
had been misrepresented ; this was 
not in the bill. So far as paying 
for drinks out of his own pocket was 
concerned, certainly and by all means 
nothing should exceed the rigour of 
his teetotalism in that respect, but in 
this case the responsibility was clearly 
with the other party. 

“ All ri,” said Pine cheerfully, “I 
come.” 

They entered the silent hotel, 
where, after repeated knocking, some 
one was found obliging enough to 
serve them; then they returned to 
the beach. 

“ What you donow?” Pine asked. 

“ Now,” replied the Englishman, 
*“T have a visit to pay. I want to see 
Mr. Fletcher.” 

“ Mita Fretchah !” exclaimed Pine, 
drawing back. “ My gorry! I tink 
pr'aps you tell him I not total dis 
time.” 

“T am a pattern of discretion,” 
Mr. Wickener replied. “It is pos- 
sible your name may not be 
mentioned.” 

“ Dat te best,” said Pine innocently. 
“Why for you go see Mr. Fretchah?” 

Mr. Wickener returned smilingly to 
the landscape. “A charming spot,” 
he said; “so restful, so Rip-van- 
Winkleyan. Where does Mr. Fletcher 
reside ?” 
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“T show you. He live Mr. Mallow’s 
place. That ol’ man Mallow along te 
beach. He te small rangatira but te 
good fisherman. Sometimes ago his 
wife was say: ‘You go get tree, four 
schnapper for te brekfas.’” Pine 
cleared his throat and his eyes began 
to roll. “ When he get out he look 
an’ see he leave all his bait ashore. 
He only got one small pipi, all same’s 
dis,”— Pine indicated a cockle-shell on 
the beach with his dilapidated boot 
toe. ‘‘ But ol’ man Mallow he te pest 
fisherman. He tink a big tink, den 
he say: ‘Good ’nuf!’ First he catch 
te pakerikeri, dat te small ferra fish, 
all same’s sprat; den te pakerikeri 
catch te kahuwai, an’ te kahuwai te 
good bait mo te schnapper. By’m-by 
te boat so full, he sit on te side and 
put out big hook for te shark. Plenty 
big ferra shark come along dat times, 
an’ ol’ man Mallow he catch ’em seven 
an’ tie ’em all round te boat. By’m-by 
Missus Mallow come along down a 
beach an’ she see ol’ man Mallow pull 
for th’ shore like te debil after him 
an’ dirteen big ferra whales comin’ in 
overm bar. Ol’ Mallow he pull an’ 
pull an’ soon he tumble out on a 
beach like he dang’ously dead. ‘ My 
glacious!’ he say; ‘ dat pipi te strongest 
bait ever I seen it.’ He te good fisher- 
man, my word !” 

Mr. Wickener nodded his apprecia- 
tion of the story. “I have done a 
little fishing myself,” he said, glancing 
at the stolid back of Mr. Mallow, who 
sat over the half-rolled net, his eyes 
fixed in contemplation on the river. 
“So this is the place ?” 

“I go talk to ol’ man Mallow,” Pine 
said. “ By'm-by I see you again.” 

Mr. Wickener was received by 
Mabel Mallow, who spoke of Mr. 
Fletcher as absent, but likely to 
return at any moment. Meantime 


she invited him into the parlour, gave 
him a comfortable chair, and adjusted 
the sunblind. 
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“Mr. Fletcher is somewhere in the 
township,” she said, smiling at the 
visitor, ‘‘so that he is sure to be back 
to lunch. It is not often one can 
speak so certainly about him.” 

“Then I am fortunate,” said Mr. 
Wickener. ‘I should be sorry indeed 
to miss him, having travelled a con- 
siderable distance with the express 
object of seeing him.” 

Mabel could think of nothing to 
say, so she smiled again with addi- 
tional sweetness and straightened an 
antimacassar on the sofa. 

“T am an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Fletcher’s,” said the gentleman, his 
eye on the girl's well-proportioned 
figure; ‘‘ though, as I have not seen 
him for some considerable time, my 
visit is likely to take him by surprise. 
I presume he is quite established— 
one may say domesticated here?” 

“It depends on what you mean 


by domesticated,” Mabel returned 
roguishly. 
“At least,” said Mr. Wickener, 


incentive to 


” 


smiling, “a powerful 
become so is not lacking. 

No girl had a keener ear for a 
compliment than Mabel, but she was 
not anxious just at that moment to 
allow herself and the parson to be 
connected in the stranger’s mind. She 
rewarded the speaker with a dazzling 
glance as she said: “Mr. Fletcher 
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(To be continued. ) 





perhaps finds his incentive a little 
farther away than Rivermouth.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Wickener, 
pricking up his ears. 

“ At Wairangi, for instance,” Mabel 
continued in the same tone. 

Mr. Wickener started slightly, and 
a look of intense reflection gathered 
in his eyes. “Just so,” he said 
musingly, “just so.” 

“There is Mr. Fletcher now,” Mabel 
cried suddenly, as a shadow passed the 


window. “TI will tell him you are 
here.” 

Left alone, Mr. Wickener rose, 
crossed the room once or twice 


rapidly, his mouth twitching, his eyes 
glittering. There was something 
demonic and deadly in his tread, 
and it is probable that Mabel, had 
she come upon him now, would have 
had a difficulty in recognising the 
smiling visitor of a few moments 
before. 

A strong step in the passage 
brought the restless movements to 
a standstill, and Mr. Fletcher, hat in 
hand, appeared in the doorway of the 
partially darkened room. 

“ Good-day,” said the clergyman. 
“IT hear you wish to see me.” 

Then he looked at his visitor ; his 
sombre, handsome countenance stilled 
suddenly, and he stood like a man 
turned to stone. 
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Just a year ago there appeared in 
these pages an appreciation of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s poetry, and to that 
some account of his criticism seems a 
fitting complement, noé only in so far 
as his theory may illustrate his prac- 
tice, but aiso as indicative of how he 
endeavoured to influence his age with 
more direct purpose and through an- 
other medium.’ 

A critic’s relation with his age 
offers us a very interesting problem. 
How far is it possible for him to be 
of it, in sympathy with it, and yet to 
be inspired by other ideals than its 
own? On the reconcilement of these 
contraries depends the success of the 
critical functions, for without the 
first his criticism must be powerless, 
that of a professed enemy ; and with- 
out the second it must be valueless, 
the criticism of an age by itself. 
And there is yet another aspect of 
the question which should not be 
forgotten,—his differences from the 
present should vary in the direction 
of the future, rather than in that of 
the past, if his work is to attain tof 
any real influence; for the labour, 
even of the keenest intellect, is in- 
effectual unless it is aided by some 
great current in human life and 
thought ; and a man, however gifted, 
perhaps only attains to genius in pro- 
portion as he represents tendencies 
still unexhausted. 

This is one problem, at least, 
which we have to consider in regard 
to the criticism of Matthew Arnold, 
where we find it indeed presented 
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definitely enough. His criticism, 
however consistent, as we have been 
recently told, in its development, is 
inconsistent in the composition of its 
parts, some agreeing scarcely at all 
with others. There met in him, in 
temporary reconcilement, two very 
different types of criticism, not at all 
evenly displayed, but still each un- 
deniably existent, as if he too knew 
something from his own experience of 
what he described as “this strange 
disease of modern life”; I mean 
neither in “its sick hurry,” nor its 
“palsied heart,” but in “its divided 
aims.” For while so much of his 
criticism was almost solely directed 
to the attempted restoration of the 
Greek ideal, in the persuasion that it 
alone could give the future creative 
age to which he looked forward, “ the 
wholesome, regulative laws of poetry,” 
and while he was so often employed in 
the measurement of modern poets by 
classical standards, yet his praise of 
disinterestedness, his theory of cul- 
ture, his advocacy of moderation and 
flexibility of judgment, were to fall in 
with the beginning of a new move- 
ment which would cast doubt over 
his, and all men’s, knowledge of the 
best, and which would prescribe to 
who knows how many generations a 
steady contemplation of the whole 
field of literature, analysing, com- 
paring, classifying, without regard 
for better or worse, until at length 
the secrets of creation shall be made 
known. His work thus offers two dis- 
tinct sides,—the formulation and pre- 
sentment of a definite, exterior literary 
ideal, unchanging and unchangeable, 
together with the conception and 
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expression of an idea of human de- 
velopment leading to transitory 
theories, only “ relatively truer than 
those which they displace.” 

These two aspects correspond to the 
two main varieties of criticism, which 
have only been differentiated from 
each other in recent years. Criticism 
may apply itself to practice; it may 
confine itself to contemplation. The 
first function, as guiding practice, we 
all know well, for the writings of 
English critics from Dryden onwards 
have familiarised us with its pro- 
cesses. The practical, or judicial 
critic, as he has been called, begins 
with an ideal, his conception of the 
best in literature, and proceeds to 
judge literary art according as it 
attains to or falls short of his require- 
ments. This is an eminently prac- 
tical method: it shows us, provided 
we can accept the initial statement 
of what is the best, just where a 
writer fails and where he succeeds ; 
and, if we ourselves desire to attempt 
the practice of literature, it shows us 
also just what we should endeavour 
to accomplish and what to avoid. It 
gives us the dividing line between the 
good and the bad, between what men 
wil] be disposed to prize and remember, 
and what will have at most a false, 
trivial, and evanescent interest. 

That, then, is the practical method ; 
but there is another, which has been 
called, by no means unjustly, the 
scientific method. This proposes no 
immediate, practical object at all ; it 
desires to know, not what ought to 
be, but what has been and is. It is 
engaged accordingly in noting and 
classifying the mere facts of litera- 
ture. The good and the bad, for 
their own sakes, interest it not at all, 


for it is recognised that the appear- 


ance of literary excellence is produced 
by a fixed relation existing between 
the reader and the work; 
determine this relation is 


and to 
not to 
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determine the limits of the good and 
bad, which must vary with every 
individual. If the Intap be pre- 
sented to Professor Newman and to 
Matthew Arnold, the one, as most of 
us will remember, finds it written in 
a style garrulous and quaint, the 
other, in a style eminently direct, 
rapid, and noble. So, for the present 
at all events, scientific or contempla- 
tive criticism does not take upon itself 
the solution of so difficult a problem 
as that of the positive goodness or 
badness of a work of art; it would 
avoid formulating, even to itself, any 
ideal, because that would injure its 
free contemplation of literature taken 
as a mass, and concentrate its feelings 
of literary pleasure on one part, and 
its feelings of literary disgust on the 
other. It recommends no methods, 
but analyses all; it praises no school, 
but explains, or attempts to explain 
all; it keeps, so far as possible, aloof 
from action, and confines itself to a 
precise statement of the literary 
actions which literary artists have 
at all times accomplished. Instead 
of seeking rules for the writer’s 
guidance, to which he may yield 
obedience or not as he pleases, it 
seeks laws which every writer must 
infallibly obey. 

There cannot of course be the least 
possible doubt as to which was the 
really prominent side in Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism. In spite of cer- 
tain discordant notes in his teaching, 
which shall be considered later, he 
had, if anyone ever had, a definite, 
precise, exterior ideal, which he 
applied to the judgment of litera- 
ture, to the delimitation of the good 
and bad, to the education of practical 
rules, with that delicacy, that atten- 
tion to the shade, in which the art 
of such criticism above all consists. 
However much he might recommend 
a colourless cosmopolitanism to others, 
he himself remained essentially Eng- 
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lish in the practical nature of his 
views, though with the ability to 
take at times a wider view of prac- 
tical matters than is usual with us; 
in spite of everything which he 
might say or think, it was given to 
him no more than to others to 
escape from the subtle, all-pervading 
influences of race and period. An 
instant’s consideration will show us 
how really practical his writings and 
his theories were. Culture cherishes 
in us our “ best self,” and makes of 
us the best, indeed the only good, 
citizens. One of his most charming 
books consists of advice to the future 
translator of Homer, in which one 
point at least, his recommendation 
of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible as the standard of diction, has 
been proved singularly felicitous. 
The literary need of the age is 
criticism, he tells us; and why? 
Not entirely to satisfy the curiosity 
of knowledge, of comprehension ; but 
partly also because the young writer 


needs “a hand to guide him through 
the confusion, a voice to prescribe to 
him the aim which he should keep 
in view, and to explain to him that 
the value of literary works which 
offer themselves to his attention is 
relative to their power of helping 


him forward on his road towards 
his aim,”—so we learn in the Pre- 
face to his Poems of 1853. 

One feature of this work is that 
it leads naturally aud inevitably to 
some practical end ; it shows us what 
we should do; we cannot read it 
without drawing conclusions relative 
to our future action. But action 
requires some sort of certainty, of 
probability at the least; and we 
demand of him who tells us what we 
should do, an appearance, if no more, 
of authority. The true leader of 
souls should, as Taine justly observed, 
regard life from some elevated posi- 
tion, from which it must seem as if he 
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could perceive the eternal aspect of 
things better than ordinary men 
can. “I retire more and more from 
the modern world and modern litera- 
ture,” we read in one of Arnold’s 
letters, ‘“‘“When I hear of some new 
dispute or rage that has arisen, it 
seems quite historical.” In this, no 
doubt, there was a touch of exaggera- 
tion; but it suggests the source of 
his power, his capacity of seeming 
one who was endowed with superior 
and certain knowledge, in a way 
which is confirmed by the Preface 
aforesaid. 


I know not how it is [he there says], but 
their commerce with the ancients appears 
to me to produce, in those who constantly 
practise it, a steadying and composing 
effect upon their judgment, not of literary 
works only, but of men and events in 
general. They are like persons who have 
had a very weighty and impressive ex- 
perience: they are more truly than others 
under the empire of facts, and more in- 
dependent of the language current among 
those with whom they live. 


The actual truth of this declaration 
cannot be discussed here; but it is 
sufficient that such converse with 
classical, and above all with Greek 
literature, so sublime and sculptural 
(if the word may be allowed), most 
assuredly soothes the mind by carry- 
ing it into an atmosphere in almost 
all its qualities different from that of 
our modern life, and at the same 
time seems to offer that exterior 
station from which the achievements 
of this modern life may be calmly, if 
not quite justly, judged. One need 
scarcely quote Arnold’s many con- 
demnations of modern poetry; he 
had, perhaps, too many faults to 
find, and, not content with merely 
pointing out where the moderns 
had sinned against Greek light, 
endeavoured, both by precept and 
example, to lay the foundations of 
a criticism which should deliver 
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from these faults the great creative 
age still to come. All this he did by 
placing the works of modern poets 
beside his ideal, and noting where 
they fell short of his standard with 
a singular delicacy and subtlety. Let 
us examine this ideal a little more 
closely, and try to estimate its actual 
value for us, the men of the present, 
and its chances with our children, 
the men of the future. 

The source from which Matthew 
Arnold drew his ideal was, as we 
have seen, the Greek, that which has 
supplied every literary artist, since 
the rediscovery of the classical world, 
with a model for him to imitate or 
with a rival for him to surpass. For 
the last four hundred years, every 
well-educated man, every one, that is, 
who can pretend to judge of litera- 
ture, has begun his education with 
their study; and after long and 
earnest contemplation Arnold, too, 
perceived in them what seemed the 
perfection of literary form. Brought 
up in old Rugby and unreformed 
Oxford, his earlier years were 
steeped in the sentiment of a fer- 
vent devotion to Homer and Sopho- 
cles such as we nowhere find to-day. 
Compared with such men, and by 
their standards, all their successors 
would seem barbarians; the sanest, 
most cultured individuals of the later 
world would seem but ill-balanced 
and incomplete. Nowadays we do 
not pretend to decide whether the 
advocates of classicism or of roman- 
ticism are the wiser; but it is indis- 
putable that, until quite recent times, 
there has always been a goodly pro- 
portion of the leaders of European 
culture who have thought and acted 
as if there were no possibility of 
question in the matter, as if they 
were in truth the humble, distant 
followers of the Greeks in all mat- 
ters which refer to the practice of the 
arts, to taste and knowledge of beauty. 
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That also was Matthew Arnold’s 
belief, the basis of his criticism. 

This is evident enough in almost 
every page he wrote, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his critical 
career, which was, as has been said, 
singularly consistent in the course 
of its development. In his earliest 
known critical work,—the Preface of 
1853, written when he was just over 
thirty—we read : 


Achilles, Prometheus, Clytemnestra, 
Dido—what modern poem presents per- 
sonages as interesting even to us moderns, 
as these personages of an “ exhausted 
past?” . . . And why is this? Simply 
because the action is greater, the 
personages nobler, the situations more in- 
tense : and this is the true basis of interest 
in a poetical work, and this alone. 


A little later he compares the poetic 
practice of the ancients and the 
moderns. 


The radical difference between their 
poetical theory and ours consists, as it 
appears to me, in this: that with them, 
the poetical character of the action in 
itself, and the conduct of it, was the 
first consideration ; with us, attention is 
fixed mainly on the value of the separate 
thoughts and images which occur in the 
treatment of an action. They regarded 
the whole; we regard the parts. With 
them the action predominates over the 
expression of it; with us the expression 
predominates over the action. Not that 
they failed in expression - » but 
their expression is so excellent because 
it is so admirably kept in the right degree 
of prominence ; because it draws its force 
directly from the pregnancy of the matter 
which it conveys. We have 
poems which seem to exist merely for 
the sake of single lines and passages ; 
not for the sake of producing any total- 
impression. We have critics who seem 
to direct their attention merely to de- 
tached expressions, to the language about 
the action, not to the action itself. 

They will permit the poet to select 
any action he pleases, and to suffer that 
action to go as it will, provided he grati- 
fies them with occasional bursts of fine 
writing, and with a shower of isolated 
thoughts and images. 
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And lastly, he says, the young 
poet,—for this Preface has an emi- 
nently practical application — will 
learn of the Greeks, 


How immeasurably superior is the 
effect left by a great action treated as 
a whole, to the effect produced by the 
most striking single thought, or by the 
happiest image. As he penetrates into 
the spirit of the great classical works, 
as he becomes gradually aware of their 
intense significance, their noble simpli- 
city and their calm power, he will be 
convinced that it is this effect, unity and 
profoundness of moral impression, at 
which the ancient poets aimed; that it 
is this which constitutes the grandeur of 
their works and makes them immortal. 


Of all this, perhaps, the newest 
thing is the peculiarly persuasive 
manner in which the conclusions are 
stated. Many men before Matthew 
Arnold had felt and proclaimed the 
artistic supremacy of Greece, although 
very few, I think, had been able to 
penetrate so far into the heart of 


Greek poetry, and feel its power and 
charm so deeply, so effectually. How 
deeply and effectually he felt them 
is shown in such passages as this from 
the delightful lectures on Homeric 
translation. 


For Homer’s grandeur is not the mixed 
and turbid grandeur of the great poets of 
the north, of the authors of OTHELLO and 
Faust ; it is a perfect, a lovely grandeur. 
Certainly his poetry has all the energy 
and power of the “poetry of our ruder 
climates; but it has besides the pure lines 
of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness 
of an Ionian sky. 


Here is the literary incarnation of 
his ideal, the Greek of Homer and 
Sophocles, “ who saw life steadily and 
saw it whole,” who were most fortu- 
nate, for they succeeded “in entirely 
effacing themselves, and in enabling a 
noble action to subsist as it did in 
Nature.” 

But our ideals are always tending 
to affect our practice, and enter into 
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our action. They represent that to 
which we aspire, not only for others, 
but also for ourselves ; and so Arnold’s 
ideal was the measure of his own 
poetical practice as well as of his 
criticism. On one occasion events 
conspired to remove all counteracting 
influences from its operation, and the 
result was Meropgz. Few, one sup- 
poses, even of Matthew Arnold’s 
constant readers, ever read this 
drama; perhaps scarcely any at all 
re-read it, however much it may be, 
as he wrote to his sister, “a specimen 
of the world created by the Greek 
imagination.” “This imagination,” 
he goes on, “was different from our 
own, and it is hard for us to appre- 
ciate, even to understand it; but it had 
a peculiar power, grandeur, and dignity, 
and these are worth trying to get an 
apprehension of.” The total failure of 
Merope is truly enough explained in 
the latter part of my quotation. The 
same experiment had been even more 
elaborately attempted, and by a man 
of supremely great intellectual power, 
by Goethe; but beautiful as his 
IPHIGENIE AUF TauRIS is, there would 
be something obviously faulty with 
a criticism which should place it 
above the incomparable Faust. In 
truth, both Merropre and IPHIGENIE 
are too successful to succeed, too 
Greek to reach the modern world 
effectually. 
Arnold had written : 


The externals of a past action (the poet) 
cannot know with the precision of a con- 
temporary ; but his business is with its 
essentials. The outward man of Gdipus 
or of Macbeth, the houses in which they 
lived, the ceremonies of their courts, he 
cannot accurately figure to himself; but 
neither do they essentially concern him. 
His business is with their inward man; 
with their feelings and behaviour in cer- 
tain tragic situations, which engage their 
passions as men; these have in them 
nothing local or casual; they are as 
accessible to a modern Poet as to a 
contemporary. 
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This surely is one of those half- 
truths which are so misleading. The 
modern poet, as Goethe found, can 
only reconstruct the feelings of the 
distant past after a long and toil- 
some effort of constructive learning. 
If the past is to be artistically pre- 
sented so as to arouse the sympathies 
of the present in their highest form, 
that past must be falsified, at least 
from the historical point of view. 
MERoPE was so unfortunate as to 
appear about the same time as one 
of these brilliantly successful falsifica- 
tions, the ATALANTA IN CALYDON, 
which in spite of its profound dis- 
similarity bore to it some superficial 
resemblance. ‘“Swinburne’s poem,” 
Arnold wrote to Conington, who, by 
the way, not uncharacteristically pre- 
ferred Meropg, “is as you say: the 
moderns will only have the antique 
on condition of making it more beauti- 
ful (according to their own notions of 
beauty) than the antique: that is, 
something wholly different.” Does 
not this true saying, and the fate of 
Merope, go to suggest the true value 
tous of Arnold’s concrete ideal? The 
Greeks were indeed,—no one with 
any knowledge of them could think 
of denying it for a moment—a unique 
people, possessing a wonderful con- 
ception of beauty which we can still 
learn to appreciate (and so extend our 
knowledge of the beautiful) if we 
pursue its study with earnestness and 
perseverance. But human life has 
changed greatly since the Greeks 
decayed ; it is still changing ; we can- 
not doubt that it will continue in this 
unceasing process, and that Western 
stability is, if not impossible, at least 
indefinitely far away. And just as 
our human life has varied further and 
further from the primitive type, so 
too has the human ideal of the divine 
and beautiful. It has developed, and 
it will develope, side by side with life 
itself ; so that not only the taste of 





the present, which may be criticised 
as defective easily enough, but the 
taste of the future also, from which 
there is no appeal, must vary more 
and more from what it was. Greek 
beauty, less fair to us than to the 
Greeks, must prove less fair to future 
men than to us. 

It was here, one cannot help feeling, 
that Matthew Arnold betrayed some- 
thing of that lack of balance, that 
failure in impersonality, which he 
condemned in others. As a man, he 
seems in this modern world somewhat 
too cold, too self-contained, for com- 
plete comprehension and sympathy. 
But this very quality would place 
him in more perfect sympathy with 
verse whose tones themselves have 
grown less ardent since the time when 
men would faint in reciting them. 
Perhaps it was a combination of “ the 
historical and the personal fallacies,” 
against which he warned others, which 
led to this close union between him- 
self and what remains to us of Greek 
ideals, blinding his eyes a little too 
much to the beauties of later 
singers. For as human life becomes 
more complicated, the simplicity of 
Greek poetry becomes less expressive, 
its symbols less full of meaning. 
And so, when Arnold concludes that 
Greek poetry is the standard and 
pattern of all time, when he measures 
it against modern poetry, against 
something, that is, entirely different, 
with other aims and other virtues, 
something that cannot profitably be 
compared with Greek poetry by reason 
of its extreme dissimilarity, he him- 
self becomes undeniably guilty of 
dogmatism and inflexibility. No good 
purpose can be served in measuring 
Shakespeare's virtue by that of Soph- 
ocles, still less by that of Homer; 
nor in declaring that the English 
dramatic poet comes as far behind 
the Greek epic poet as imperfection 
after perfectness. For Sophocles 
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would be as open to criticism from 
@ modern point of view as Shakes- 
peare doubtless is from the Greek ; 
and to us moderns, Hamlet and Faust 
are more interesting personalities 
than Achilles or Clytemnestra or 
Prometheus, just because from the 
Greek point of view these are so 
peculiarly interesting and because, to 
us who are not Greek, their interest 
is something artificial, the fruit of 
long effort and reflection. And so 
perhaps we may reply not unfitly to 
Matthew Arnold's exaltation of the 
Greeks in the words of Guicciardini’s 
criticism of Machiavelli: ‘“‘ We do not 
live in the days of the Greeks and 
Romans.” 

This is one aspect of the matter 
which tends to prevent this concep- 
tion of poetic art appearing quite true 
to us, who are so different from the 
Greeks. Another is Arnold’s exclu- 
siveness. It surely is not true to 
regard Milton and Dante as the only 
superlatively excellent poets of the 
modern world, They alone of later 
poets, he says, are the constant de- 


positaries of the “grand style.” 
Shakespeare possesses it only in 
flashes. These are very frequent, 


Arnold admits; but for all that, it 
was not his assured possession. 

Then again Arnold's abnormal sym- 
pathy with Greek ideals leads him 
sometimes to forget the peculiar 
advantages which are conferred by 
the death of the language in which a 
work is composed,—relative freedom 
from appearing quaint, undignified, 
ignoble. That there are grave dis- 
advantages to counterbalance this, 
no one will deny; its audience is 
narrowed, its power lessened. But 
on the other hand, while we can 
assess roughly the qualities of mind 
which are displayed in it, questions 
of style are indefinitely complicated 
in its favour; and furthermore our 
Opinions are generally formed only 
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after a longer and more patient study 
than we commonly accord to other, 
living literatures, which are beside 
so much more bulky,—study in the 
course of which we lose sight of all 
the oddities, as they seem to us at 
first or on a slighter acquaintance, 
and are led to accept whatever may 
be written in them as natural in the 
circumstances. Turning then from 
a prolonged study of the classical 
literatures, somewhat forgetful of the 
advantages of the fixity of a dead 
language, no doubt it is easy, but at 
the same time it is unjustifiable, to 
write such a passage as the following : 


When Shakespeare says “ The princes 
orgulous,”’ meaning “ the proud princes,” 
we say “This is antiquated”; when he 
says of the Trojan gates that they 

With massy staples 

And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts 

Sperr up the sons of Troy, 
we say, ‘This is both quaint and anti- 
quated.”’ 


This, no doubt, is a perfectly true 
and just description of Shakespeare's 
use of these words. 


But [Arnold goes on] does Homer ever 
compose in a language which produces on 
the scholar at all the impression as this 
language which I have quoted from Shak- 
speare? Never once. Shakespeare is 
quaint and antiquated in the lines which 
I have just quoted; but Shakespeare— 
need I say it ?—can compose, when he 
likes, when he is at his best, in a language 
perfectly simple, perfectly intelligible. 


This comparison is surely very mis- 
leading. It does not refer, as it might 
seem to do at first sight, to the syntax 
of the two poets, the invariable direct- 
ness of the Greek being contrasted with 
the frequent difficulty and obscurity of 
the English poet; but Shakespeare, 
when he likes, when he is at his best, 
chooses words which have not become 
obsolete, and, when presumably he 
was not writing at his best, some- 
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times his words seem quaint and 
antiquated after a lapse of three cen- 
turies! ‘“ Homer has not Shakspeare’s 
variations,” we read at the conclusion 
of this passage. But Beaumont and 
Fletcher's English contains fewer 
quaint and antiquated words than 
Shakespeare's; can it seriously be 
suggested that they are for this 
reason either better or more equal 
poets? But the idea appears in all 
its falseness as soon as it is freed 
from the confusing misuse of language 
in the sense of single words. 

But it is an ungrateful task to 
trace the derelictions of a great critic 
from the ideal which he professed. 
It is far pleasanter to regard the 
manner in which he applied his ideals, 
with what delicacy, persuasiveness, 
and almost always with what modera- 
tion! Perhaps the best illustration 
of this is afforded us by his lectures 
On Transcatinc Homer, from which 
I have already quoted. There, as he 
analyses the individual differences 
between Homer and the three great 
English translations of Chapman, 
Pope, and Cowper, it would be diffi- 
cult to be clearer or more convincing. 
“To handle these matters perfectly,” 
he says, “there is needed a poise 
so perfect that the least overweight 
in any direction tends to destroy 
the balance.” Perfection, unhappily, 
is impossible, but here he almost 
seems to have caught “the perfect 
balance.” Possibly we hear a little 
more than we desire about the eccen- 
tricities of Professor Newman; but 
then this was necessary in order to 
accentuate the nobility of Homer by 
the exhibition of something eminently 
ignoble. Whatever we may think of 


Arnold's idolatry of the Greeks, it is 
impossible to rise from the reading of 
these lectures without a clearer appre- 
ciation of the virtue of the Iiap. 
Is not this one great aim of literary 
criticism ? 
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“One can only get oneself really 
accepted by men,” we read in one of 
his letters, “by making oneself for- 
gotten in the people and doctrines one 
recommends.” This object, which in 
a certain sense is undeniably realised 
in the Homeric lectures and in so 
many of the Essays, reproduces 
curiously in the field of criticism that 
exaltation of matter over form which, 
in the Preface of 1853;. we have 
heard him proclaiming as the funda- 
mental law of poetry. And here also 
we find the corresponding character- 
istics of his style, as well in his prose 
(at its best) as in his verse, —a 
studied lowness of note, an avoidance 
of any high-pitched phrases, in a 
word, moderation of expression, leav- 
ing everything to “the pregnancy of 
the matter which it conveys.” Here 
as elsewhere he sought his effects in 
the total result of an evenness of tone, 
which may at worst be charged with 
a certain repetition, a lack of variety, 
perhaps a narrowness of compass. If 
we take one of his essays, that on 
Joubert, for instance, we find neither 
epigram, nor antithesis, nor extrava- 
gance of phrase. If he is seldom 
inspired to high eloquence, at least 
he is never carried away by his 
subject; he remains in full posses- 
sion both of himself and of it. He 
always speaks quietly, as if confident 
of making his point by plain common- 
sense ; and hence perhaps comes much 
of his undoubted power of carrying 
his reader along with him, and appear- 
ing as a trustworthy guide by whom 
one will never be misled. Above all he 
understood and could well exemplify, 


The precious truth that everything 
turns upon exercising the power of per- 
suasion, of charm, that without this all 
fury, energy, reasoning, power, acquire- 
ment, are all thrown away, and only make 
their owner more miserable. Even in 
one’s ridicule one must preserve a sweet- 
ness and good humour. 




















In truth, regarding the practical, 
and prominent, side of his critical 
writings, we feel that it is a living 
contradiction of his axiom about the 
prime importance of the matter in 
art. It is not so much what he 
says as his manner of saying it 
that is supremely good. As it 
seems to us now, criticism cannot 
propose as its immediate object the 
propagation of the best, because we 
cannot finally determine what that 
may be; but when Arnold meets with 
what seems to him the best, — in 
Marcus Aurelius, and Spinoza, and 
Joubert; up to a certain point in 
Wordsworth, and Byron, and Heine; 
and even when it occurs in forgotten 
folk like the de Guérins ;—then this 
criticism interests us profoundly, be- 
cause it reflects his personality, calm, 
lucid, delightful with its sense of self- 
possession and ordered strength. 

This, then, is one side, the obvious, 
the intentional side, of his critical 
work, with an importance derived, not 
so much from its aspect as a search 
after definite truths, as from its 
beauty as a work of art, as an expres- 
sion of a character gracious indeed, but 
with a touch of austerity. The other 
side, which I wish to suggest, might 
easily be misunderstood, and its rela- 
tion with his intentional teaching might 
easily be misinterpreted. It must be 
collected from references scattered 
through his writings, sometimes from 
those which have professedly little or 
no immediate connection with litera- 
ture; but then we must remember 
also that literature was never very 
far from his heart. On the former 
side, he was great by his actual 
accomplishment ; on this latter side, 
rather by his promise of the future. 

We find perhaps the chief indica- 
tions of this contemplative, truly dis- 
interested attitude in those parts of 
his writings which deal with culture. 
This, we know, he recommended as a 
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panacea for every evil from which the 
nation was suffering, thereby drawing 
on himself much ridicule from more 
muscular Liberals, as one might call 
them. If we do not take into ac- 
count the precise significance in which 
Arnold used the word, it sounds to 
the full as ridiculous as it was ever 
made out to be; but culture, as he 
understood it, meant neither classical, 
nor even purely literary studies ; it 
meant the development of each one 
of us on as many sides as possible, 
so as to approach nearer and nearer 
to that alluring ideal of man _per- 
fected, equally and harmoniously de- 
veloped on every side, who would be 
able to see things as they really are, 
or, speaking more accurately, to per- 
ceive their true relations one with 
another. One great application of this 
was, of course, to the politica] world ; 
but the qualities which a citizen dis- 
plays in his political life will also 
reveal themselves in his attitude to 
literature. If in politics he does not 
merely look at the first and easiest 
side of a question, we may expect 
him to display the same philosophic 
turn of mind in his contemplation of 
literature, and there also admit that 
there may be several aspects of the 
same problem. With this we may 
compare such a passage as the fol- 
lowing from the preface to the Essays 
IN CRITICISM : 


To try and approach truth on one side 
after another, not to strive or cry, nor to 
persist in pressing forward, on any one 
side, with violence or self-will—it is only 
thus, it seems to me, that mortals may 
hope to gain any vision of the mysterious 
Goddess. 


Then again, what are the especial 
virtues which are encouraged by such 
institutions as the French Academy? 
Openness of mind, he tells us, and 
flexibility of intelligence,—lack of dog- 
matism, that is, a willingness to admit 








that there may be after all no final 
truth which we can discover, that 
right reason (which elsewhere he 
blames us for not acknowledging) is 
perhaps no more than a philosophical 
delusion ; all this, combined with 
breadth of appreciation, looking lov- 
ingly even on what we regard as 
error. We should be willing to admit, 
he says somewhere in effect, “ the 
eternal fitness of whatever is.” The 
thought should be correlated with 
this passage from his Homeric lec- 
tures, with its rare and delightful 
expression of universal sympathy : 


And thus false tendency as well as true, 
vain effort as well as fruitful, go together 
to produce that great movement of life, 
to agg that immense and magic spec- 
tacle of human affairs which from boy- 
hood to old age fascinates the gaze of 
every man of imagination, and which 
would be his terror, if it were not at the 
same time his delight. 


This is an attitude towards life 
very different from that suggested by 
his narrow, lofty ideal to which few 
are so fortunate as to attain; an 
attitude which it surely is not fanciful 
to regard as an anticipation of the 
scientific attitude to literature. Here 
is an object which every man should 
propose to himself, and which Arnold 
endeavours to suggest to every spirit, 
—culture, and its necessity, but with 
the word employed with no narrow 
meaning. It is “the pursuit of our 
total perfection.” It means the culti- 
vation of every side of our nature, 
the creation of a well-balanced mind 
full of the most certain knowledge, 
not only of the classical literatures, 
not only of modern poets, not only of 
philosophical speculation or scientific 
hypothesis. “To see things as they 
really are,s—this is not in truth the 
counsel of perfection which it appears 
to a careless eye, but only marks the 
ideal to which we should, nay, to 
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which we do, strive to approach, by 
removing so far as possible the errors 
incident on imperfect or unequal de- 
velopment. “I hate all preponder- 
ance of single elements,” he well says 
in one of his letters, “and all my 
efforts are directed to enlarge and 
complete us by bringing in as much 
as possible of Greek, Latin, and Celtic 
authors.” These words describe his 
work in what after all may be its 
truest aspect, that by which for its 
own intrinsic value it will be remem- 
bered. It is not so much when he 
preaches the superiority of matter to 
manner; nor when he depreciates 
modern poetry to exalt the antique ; 
nor when he exhausts the resources 
of irony in order to cover the objects 
of his personal dislike with ridicule, 
—at such times perhaps he scarcely 
speaks words which men will care to 
ponder over for their intrinsic truth ; 
but he vindicates his character as a 
teacher when he penetrates the charm 
of Homer, when he teaches that 
culture is nothing definite and final 
but a state of becoming, the process of 
the unlimited change from the nar- 
rower to the wider spirit, when he 
marks its flexibility and the passing 
and provisional character of its judg- 
ments ; when he describes the action 
of the soul as an unending search and 
a passing-on unsatisfied. For this is 
one of the profound truths of the 
spirit, which recent times have not 
indeed discovered anew, but have 
placed in a newer and clearer light. 

It is thus, above all, I think, that 
Arnold finds a true point of connec- 
tion with the present and the future. 
“Flutterings of curiosity, in the foreign 
sense of the word,” he had written, 
“are among us, and it is in these 
that criticism must look to find its 
account.” By a curious return upon 
himself, ironically planned, as it were, 
by the inscrutable operation of the 
spirit of the age, he comes to be one 























of the earliest exponents of scientific, 
impersonal thought applied to that 
criticism of life which is literature. 
He himself often did not exemplify 
it ; indeed we have seen that he did 
so on one side only, often turning 
back to a past ideal, and cherishing 
the illusion of an infallible right 
reason, perhaps greatly unconscious 
of what was his real function and 
which was the real tendency of things. 
In spite of this, he marks the be- 
ginning of the scientific, contem- 
plative attitude towards literature,— 
that contemplative attitude which Mr. 
Saintsbury, for instance, has illus- 
trated in his recent History oF 
Criticism, a work in which, if Arnold 
had read it, he would surely have 
found that totality of development 
and disinterested passion of know- 
ledge which he praised so much and 
so wisely. To see things as they are, 
Arnold tells us, we must pursue our 
total perfection, omitting to cultivate 
no single side of our intelligence. 
Here is the germ of what the later 
critic writes thus: 


The plate to which he exposes the 
object cannot be too carefully prepared 
and sensitised, so that it may take the 
exactest possible reflection ; but it cannot 
also be too carefully protected from even 
the minutest line, shadow, dot that may 
affect or predetermine the impression in 
the very slightest degree. 


It is here, then, that we find the 
historical importance of Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism, its preparation for 
a calmer, saner estimate of literature. 
On this side, it is his matter which is 
of the greater interest, whereas, as 
we saw, on the practical and judicial 
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side, it is rather his manner, the 
particular result of a sweet, clear, 
untroubled spirit, whose greatest 
difficulty for us is a certain coldness, 
sometimes almost hard, uttering the 
essentials of his converse with the 
familiar, well-loved friends who have 
written themselves into our lives. 
He might no doubt have announced 
the new ideas more clearly, and so 
become more evidently the leader of 
a new movement of critical thought ; 
he might have been a little less cold 
and impeccable, thereby gaining in 
humanity and sympathy ; but still he 
accomplished his work after his own 
fashion; and new ideas can never 
be introduced in their purity, they 
always need an intermixture of the 
old. He did indeed foresee the 
promised land of criticism: he even 
entered upon its farthest borders ; 
but yet we may say that he did this 
without knowledge. No doubt it was 
as well; it would have seemed to 
fall far short of his expectations. 
And so, reconciling the disparate 
factors which every great critic must 
reconcile for himself, he exemplified 
the words which he spoke of his own 
loved university, telling silently upon 
the mind of the country, preparing 
currents of new feeling, keeping up 
his communications with the future. 
Matthew Arnold’s work was not 
complete and unassailable; but he 
has kept up his communications with 
the future, which will find in him not 
only the preacher of an ideal of 
beauty peculiarly aoble, lofty, and 
serene, but the unconscious herald 
also of a great critical attitude. 


H. Hersert DopweE tt. 











THE FELLOW-WORKERS OF VOLTAIRE. 


II.—D’ ALEMBERT. 


THe great working body which 
found its spirit in Voltaire and its 
tongue in Diderot, found its mind in 
d’Alembert. Often talked about but 
little known, or vaguely remembered 
only as the patient lover of Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse, Jean Lerond 
d’Alembert, the successor of Newton, 
the author of the Preface of the 
Encyclopedia, deserves an enduring 
fame. 

On a November evening in the 
year 1717, one hundred and eighty- 
seven years ago, a gendarme, going 
his round in Paris, discovered on the 
steps of the church of Saint-Jean 
Lerond, once the baptistery of Nétre 
Dame, a child of a few hours old. 
The story runs that the baby was 
richly clad, and had on his small 
person marks which would lead to his 
identification. But the fact remains 
that he was abandoned in mid-winter, 
left without food or shelter to take 
his feeble chance of life and of the 
cold charity of some such institution 
as the Enfants Trouvés. It was no 
thanks to the mother who bore him 
that the gendarme who found him had 
compassion on this helpless creature. 
The man had the baby hurriedly 
christened after his first cradle, Jean 
Baptiste Lerond, took him to a work- 
ing woman whom he could trust, and 
who nursed him,—for six weeks say 
some authorities, for a few days say 
others—in the little village of Crémery 
near Montdidier. 

At the end of the time there 
returned to Paris a certain gallant 
General Destouches, who had been 





abroad in the execution of his military 
duties. He went to visit Madame de 
Tencin and from her learnt of the 
birth and the abandonment of their 
son. 

No study of the eighteenth cen- 
tury can be complete without mention 
of the extraordinary women who were 
born with that marvellous age, and 
fortunately died with it. Cold, calcu- 
lating, and corrupt, with the devilish 
cleverness of a Machiavelli, with the 
natural instinct of love used for gain 
and for trickery and with the natural 
instincts of maternity wholly absent, 
d’Alembert’s mother was the most 
perfect type of this monstrous class. 
Small, keen, alert, with a little sharp 
face like a bird’s, brilliantly eloquent, 
bold, subtle, tireless, a great minister 
of intrigue, and insatiably ambitious, 
—such was Madame de Tencin. It 
was she who assisted at the meetings 
of statesmen, and gave Marshall 
Richelieu a plan and a line of con- 
duct. It was she who managed the 
affairs of her brother Cardinal de 
Tencin, and, through him, tried to 
effect peace between France and 
Frederick in the midst of the Seven 
Years War: it was she who fought 
the hideous incompetence of Maure- 
pas, the Naval Minister; and it was 
she who summed herself up to Fon- 
tenelle when she laid her hand on her 
heart, saying, “ Here is nothing but 
brain.” 

From the moment of his birth she 
had only one wish with regard to her 
child,—to be rid of him. A long 
procession of lovers had left her 














wholly incapable of shame. But the 
child would be a worry,—and she did 
not mean to be worried. If the 
father had better instincts, — well, 
let him follow them. He did; he 
employed Molin, Madame de Tencin’s 
doctor, to find out the baby’s nurse, 
Anne Lemaire, and claim the little 
creature from her. The great 
d’Alembert told Madame Suard many 
years after how Destouches drove all 
round Paris with the baby (“with a 
head no bigger than an apple”) in 
his arms, trying to find for him a 
suitable foster-mother. But little 
Jean Baptiste Lerond seemed to be 
dying, and no one would take him. 
At last, however, Destouches dis- 
covered, living in the Rue Michel- 
Lecomte, a poor glazier’s wife, whose 
motherly soul was touched by the 
infant’s piteous plight, and who took 
him to her love and care, and kept 
him there for fifty years. History 
has concerned itself much less with 
Madame Rousseau than with Madame 
de Tencin. Yet it was the glazier’s 
wife who was d’Alembert’s real mother 
after all. If she was low-born and 
ignorant, she had yet the happiest of 
all acquirements,—she knew how to 
win love and to keep it. The great 
d’Alembert, universally acclaimed as 
one of the first intellects of Europe, 
had ever for this simple person, who 
defined a philosopher as “a fool who 
torments himself during his life that 
people may talk of him when he is 
dead,” the tender reverence which 
true greatness, and only true great- 
ness perhaps, can bear towards homely 
goodness. From her he learnt the 
blessing of peace and obscurity ; from 
his association with her he learnt his 
noble idea,—difficult in any age, but 
in that age of degrading luxury and 
self-indulgence well nigh impossible— 
that it is sinful to enjoy superfluities 
while other men want necessaries. 
His hidden life in the dark attic 
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above her husband’s shop made it 
possible for him to do that life’s work. 
For half a century he knew no other 
home. When he left her roof at last, 
in obedience to the voice of the most 
masterful of all human passions, he 
still retained for her the tenderest 
affection, and bestowed upon her and 
her grandchildren the kindness of one 
of the kindest hearts that ever beauti- 
fied a great intelligence. 

Little Jean Baptiste was put to a 
school in the Faubourg Saint-Antoin, 
where he passed as Madame Rous- 
seau’s son. General Destouches paid 
the expenses of this schooling, took a 
keen pleasure in the child’s brightness 
and precocity, and came often to see 
him. One day he persuaded Madame 
de Tencin to accompany him. The 
seven year old Jean Baptiste remem- 
bered that scene all his life. “ Con- 
fess, Madame,” says Destouches when 
they had listened to the boy’s clever 
answers to his master’s questions, 
“that it was a pity to abandon such a 
child.” Madame rose at once. “ Let 
us go. I see it is going to be very 
uncomfortable for me here.” She 
never came again. 

Destouches died in 1726 when his 
son was nine years old. He left the 
boy twelve hundred livres, and com- 
mended him to the care of his rela- 
tives. Through them, at the age of 
twelve, Jean Baptiste received the 
great favour of being admitted to 
the College of the Four Nations, 
founded by Mazarin, and in 1729 the 
most exclusive school in France. For- 
tunately for its new scholar it was 
something besides fashionable, and did 
its best to satisfy his extraordinary 
thirst for knowledge. His teachers 
were all priests and Jansenists, and 
nourished their apt scholar on Jan- 
senist literature, imbuing him with 
the fashionable theories of Descartes. 
How soon was it that they began to 
hope and dream that in the gentle 
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student called Lerond, living on a 
narrow pittance above a tradesman’s 
shop, they had found a new Pascal, 
a mighty enemy of the Archfiend, 
Jesuitism ? 

But beneath his timid and modest 
exterior there lay already an intellect 
of marvellous strength and clearness, 
a relentless logic that tested and 
weighed every principle instilled in 
him, every theory masquerading as 
a fact. He quickly became equally 
hostile to both Jesuit and Jansenist. 
It was at school that he learnt to 
hate, with an undying hatred, reli- 
ligion,—the religion that in forty 
years launched, on account of the 
Bull Unigenitus, forty thousand Jettres 
de cachet, that made men forget not 
only their Christianity but their 
humanity, and give themselves over 
body and soul to the devouring fever 
called fanaticism. At school also he 
conceived his passion for mathematics, 
that love of exact truth which no 
Jansenist priest, however subtle, could 
make him regard as a dangerous error. 

When he was eighteen he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and changed 
his name. D’Alembert is thought to 
be an anagram on Baptiste Lerond. 
Anagrams were fashionable, and one 
Arouet, who had elected to be called 
Voltaire, had made such an alteration 
of good omen. D’Alembert went on 
studying at the College, but through- 
out his studies mathematics were 
wooing him from all other pursuits. 
The taste, however, was so unlucra- 
tive, and the income from twelve hun- 
dred livres so small, that a profes- 
sion became a necessity. The young 
man conscientiously qualified for a 
barrister. But he would put his 
hands only to clean work, and was 
naturally shy, with the inevitable 
result that he never appeared at the 
Bar. Then he bethought him of medi- 
cine: he would be a doctor; but 


again and again the siren voice of his 
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dominant taste called him back to 
her. His friends,—those omniscient 
friends always ready to put a spoke 
in the wheel of genius—entreated 
him to be practical, to remember his 
poverty, and to make haste to grow 
rich. He yielded to them so far that 
one day he carried all his geometrical 
books to one of their houses, and went 
back to the garret at Madame Rous- 
seau’s to study medicine and nothing 
else in the world. But the geome- 
trical problems disturbed his sleep. 

—— One master-passion in the 

breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallowed all 

the rest. 
Fate wanted D’Alembert, the great 
mathematician, not some prosperous, 
unproductive mediocrity of a Paris 
apothecary. The crowning blessing 
of life, to be born with a bias to 
some pursuit, was this man’s to the 
full. 

He yielded to Nature and to God. 
He brought back the books he had 
abandoned, flung aside those for 
which he had neither taste nor apti- 
tude, and at twenty gave himself to 
the work for which he had been 
created. 

Some artist should put on canvas 
the picture of this student, sitting in 
his ill-aired garret with its narrow 
prospect of three ells of sky, poor, 
delicate, obscure,—or rich rather in 
the purest of earthly enjoyments, the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake. He 
could not afford to buy many of the 
books he needed, so he borrowed them 
from public libraries. He left the work 
of the day anticipating with joy the 
work of the morrow. For the world 
he cared nothing, and of him it knew 
nothing. Fame he did not want, and 
he could do without wealth. Poor as 
he was, there was no time when he 
even thought of taking pupils, or 
using the leisure he needed for study 
in making money by a professorship. 



























To give knowledge was his work 
and his aim; to make knowledge 
easier for others he left to some 
lesser man. His style had seldom 
the grace and clearness which can 
make, and which in many of his 
fellow-workers did make, the abstru- 
sest reasoning charm like romance. 
D’Alembert left Diderot to put his 
thought into irresistible words, and 
Voltaire and Turgot to translate it 
into immortal deeds. 

At two and twenty, in 1739, 
D’Alembert began his connection 
with the Academy of Sciences. In 
1743 he published his TrEaTIsE oN 
Dynamics. Now little read and long 
superseded, it placed him at one 
bound, and at six and twenty years 
old, among the first geometricians of 
Europe. Modest, frugal, retiring as 
he was and remained, he was no 
more only the loving and patient 
disciple of science ; he was its master 
and teacher. In 1746 his TREATISE 
ON THE THEORY OF WINDs gained 
him a prize in the Academy of 
Berlin, and first brought him into 
relationship with Frederick the 
Great. 

Two years later, when her son was 
thirty-two years old and of daily 
growing renown, Madame de Tencin 
died. The story that, when he had 
become famous and she would fain 
have acknowledged him, he had re- 
pudiated her, saying he had no 
mother but the _ glazier’s wife, 
d’Alembert, declares Madam Suard, 
always denied. “I should never 
have refused her endearments,” said 
he ; “it would have been too sweet 
for me to recover her.” That answer 
is more in keeping with his gentle 
and forgiving temperament, than the 
spirited repulse. It was in keeping 
also with the life of Madame de 
Tencin that even death should leave 
her indifferent to her child. She 
thought no more of him in the one 
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than in the other. 
left to her doctor. 

If the studious poverty of the life 
in the glazier’s attic spared d’Alem- 
bert acquaintances, it did not deprive 
him of friends. 

Then living in Paris, some seven 
and thirty years old, the author of 
the PurLosopHicaL Txroucuts, and 
the most fascinating scoundrel in 
France, was Denis Diderot. With 
the quiet d’Alembert, of morals almost 
austere and of hidden, frugal life, 
what could a Diderot have in com- 
mon? Something more than the 
attraction of opposites drew them to- 
gether. The vehement and all em- 
bracing imagination of the one fired 
the calm reason of the other. The 
hot head and the cool one were laid 
together; and the result was the great 
Encyclopedia. 

The first idea of the pair was 
modest enough,—to translate into 
French the English Encyclopedia of 
Chambers. But had not brother 
Voltaire said that no man who could 
make an adequate translation ever 
wasted his time in translating? They 
soon outran so timid an ambition. 
The thing must not only be sponta- 
neous work; it must wholly surpass 
all its patterns and prototypes. It 
must be not an Encyclopedia, but 
the Encyclopedia. Every man of 
talent in France must bring a stone 
towards the building of the great 
Temple. From far Ferney old Vol- 
taire shall pour forth inspiration, en- 
couragement, incentive. Rousseau 
shall lend it the glow of his 
passion, and Grimm his journalistic 
versatility. Helvétius shall contri- 
bute, and d’Holbach, Turgot, Morellet, 
Marmontel, Raynal, La Harpe, de 
Jancourt, Duclos. And the Pre- 
liminary Discourse shall be the work 
of d’Alembert. 

An envious enemy once dismissed 
him scornfully as 


Her money she 








—— The Chancellor of Parnassus 
Who thought himself a great man,— 
and wrote a preface. 


Yet if he had done nothing but write 
that preface he would still have had 
noble titles to fame. It contained, as 
he himself said, the quintessence of 
twenty years’ study. If his style 
was usually cold and formal, it was 
not so now. With warmest eloquence 
and boldest brush he painted the 
picture of the progress of the human 
mind since the invention of printing. 
From the lofty heights man’s intellect 
had scaled, there stood out yet 
mightier heights for him to dare. 
Advance! advance! If ever preface 
said anything, the Preface to the 
Great Encyclopedia says this. Clothed 
with light and fire that dearest son 
of d’Alembert’s genius went forth to 
illuminate and to astound the world. 

At first, the Encyclopedia was 
not only heard gladly by the common 
people but was splendidly set forth 
with the approbation and patronage 
of the King. Even the wise and 
thoughtful melancholy of d’Alembert’s 
temperament may have been cheered 
by such good fortune; while the 
sanguine Diderot naturally felt con- 
vinced it would last for ever. 

Both worked unremittingly. His 
authorship of the Preface immediately 
flung open to d’Alembert all the 
salons in Paris, and for the first time 
in his life he began to go into society. 
Then Frederick the Great made him a 
rich and splendid offer, the Presidency 
of the Berlin Academy. Consider that 
though the man was famous, he was 
still very poor. The little pension 
which was his all was hardly enough, 
he said, to keep him if he had the 
happiness, or the misfortune, to live to 
be old. From the Government of his 
country he feared everything and 
hoped nothing. He was only thirty- 
five years of age. A new world was 
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opened to him. The glazier’s attic he 
could exchange for a palace, and the 
homely kindness of an illiterate foster- 
mother for the magnificent endear- 
ments of a philosophic King. Was it 
only the painful example of friend 
Voltaire’s angry wretchedness as 
Frederick’s guest that made him re- 
fuse an offer so lavish and dazzling? 
It was rather that he had the rare 
wisdom to recognise happiness when 
he held her; and did not mistake her 
for some phantom  will-o’-the-wisp 
whom distance clothed with light. 
“The peace I enjoy is so perfect,” he 
wrote, ‘I dare run no risk of disturb- 
ing it. I do not doubt the 
King’s goodness, only that the con- 
ditions essential to happiness are 
not in his power.” 

Any man who is offered in place 
of quiet content that most fleeting 
and unsubstantial of all chimeras 
called fame and glory, should read 
d’Alembert’s refusal to Frederick the 
Great. 

Frederick's royal response to it was 
the offer of a pension of twelve hun- 
dred livres. 

In September, 1754, the fourth 
volume of the Encyclopedia was 
received by the world with a burst 
of enthusiasm and applause; and in 
the December of that year d’Alembert 
received as a reward for his inde- 


fatigable labours a chair in the 
French Academy. He had only 
accepted it on condition that he 


spoke his mind freely on all points 
and made court to no man. The 
speech with which he took his seat, 
though constantly interrupted with 
clapping and cries of delight, was 
not good, said Grimm. All d’Alem- 
bert’s addresses and é/oges spoken at 
the Academy leave posterity indeed 
as cold as they left the astute German 
journalist. The man was a mathema- 
tician, a creature of reason. The 
passion that was to rule that reason 

















and dominate his life was not the 
gaudy and shallow passion of the 
orator. 

In 1756 he went to stay with the 
great head of his party, Voltaire, 
at the Délices near Geneva. The 
Patriarch was sixty-two years old, 
but with the activity and the 
enthusiasm of youth. At his house 
and at his table d’Alembert met 
constantly and observed deeply the 
Calvinistic pastors of Geneva. He 
returned to Paris with the most 
famous article the Encyclopedia 
was to know in his head, and a 
little reminder of his host's, to add 
thereto a few remarks on the benefits 
playacting would confer on the Calvin- 
istic temperament, at the back of his 
mind. 

No article in any huge folio dic- 
tionary ever brewed so fierce a storm 
or had consequences so memorable and 
far-reaching as d’Alembert’s article on 
Geneva. In his reserved and formal 
style he punctiliously complimented 
the descendants of Calvin as prefer- 
ring reason to faith, sound sense to 
dogma, and as having a religion 
which, weighed and tested, was noth- 
ing, in his own words, but a perfect 
Socinianism. Voltaire laughed long 
in his sleeve, and in private executed 
moral capers of delight. The few 
words on the advantages of play- 
acting, which he had begged might 
be added, had not been forgotten. 
The Genevan pastors took solemn 
and heartburning counsel together, 
and on the head of the quiet worker 
in the attic in Paris there burst a 
hurricane which might have beaten 
down coarser natures and frightened 
stouter hearts. Calvinism fell upon 


him, whose sole crime had _ been 
to show her the logical outcome 
of her doctrines, with the fierce 
fury of a desperate cause. Retract, 


retract! or at least give the names 
of those of our pastors who made you 
No. 546.—voL. xct. 
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believe in the rationalism of our creed. 
As for the remarks on plays, why, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, our citizen 
and your brother philosopher, shall 
answer those, and in the dazzling 
rhetoric of the immortal Lerrre 
SUR LES SPECTACLES give, with all 
the magic and enchantment of his 
sophist’s genius, the case against 
the theatre. 

Then on March 8th, 1759, the 
paternal government of France, join- 
ing hands with Geneva, suppressed by 
royal edict the first two volumes 
of that Encyclopedia of which a 
very few years earlier it had solemnly 
approved. The accursed thing was 
burnt by the hangman; the printers 
and publishers were sent to the 
galleys or to death; the permit to 
continue publishing the work was 
rescinded ; the full flowing fountain 
of knowledge was dammed, and the 
self-denial of d’Alembert’s patient life 
wasted. The gentle heart, which had 
never harmed living creature, fell 
stricken beneath the torrent of filthy 
fury which the gutter press flung at 
him. His Majesty, — his besotted 
Majesty, King Louis the Fifteenth 
—finds in the Encyclopedia, forsooth, 
“maxims tending to destroy Royal 
authority and to establish indepen- 
dence corruption of morals, 
irreligion, and unbelief.” Sycophant 
and toadying Paris will go with him. 
Furious and blaspheming, passionate 
Diderot came out to meet the foe. 
Dancing with rage, old Voltaire at 
Délices could hardly calm himself 
enough to hold a pen in his shaking 
fingers and pour out incentives to 
his brothers in Paris to fight till the 
death. To him injustice was ever 
the bugle-call to battle, but not to 
d’Alembert. He shrank back into 
his shell, dumb and wounded. “I 
do not know if the Encyclopedia will 
be continued,” he wrote, “but I am 
sure it will not be continued by me.” 
F F 
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Even the passionate incitements of 
his chief could not alter his pur- 
pose. He had offered sight to the 
blind, and they had chosen darkness ; 
he would bring them the light no 
more. That Diderot considered him 
traitor and apostate did not move 
him. He would not quarrel with 
that affectionate, hot-headed brother 
worker, but for himself that chapter 
of his life was finished, and he turned 
the page. 

In the very same year he gave 
to a thankless world his ELements 
or PuiLosopuy ; and he again refused 
Frederick the Great’s invitation to 
exchange persecuting Paris for the 
Presidency of the Berlin Academy. 
But there was no reason why he 
should not escape from his troubles 
for a time and become Frederick’s 
visitor. 

In 1762 he went to Berlin for 
two months, and found the great 
King a clever, generous, and de- 
voted friend. But though he con- 
tinued to beg d'Alembert to stay 
with him permanently, and promised 
him whatever he chose to ask, the 
wise and judicious visitor was wholly 
proof against the royal blandishments. 
In the same year he refused a yet 
more dazzling offer, to be tutor to 
Catherine the Great’s son. He had 
already in Paris, not only ties, which 
might be broken, but one tie, which 
he found insoluble. 

In 1765, only two years after this 
offer had been made and declined, 
d’Alembert, when he was forty-eight 
years old, was attacked by a severe 
illness which, said his accommodating 
doctor, acquired larger and airier 
rooms than those in his good old 
nurse’s home. He was moved from 
the familiar Rue Michel-Lecomte to 
the Boulevard du Temple. There 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse joined 
him and nursed him back to health. 
In all the story of d’Alembert’s 








life, in that age of unbridled licence, 
no woman’s name is connected with 
his save this one’s. Fifteen years 
earlier he had made the acquaintance 
of Madame du Deffand. To the blind 
old worldling, who loved Horace 
Walpole and wrote immortal letters, 
he stood in the nature of a dear and 
promising son. For many years he 
was always about her house. His 
wit and his charm, seasoned by a 
gentle spice of irony and a delightful 
talent for telling stories and enjoying 
them himself, endeared him naturally 
to the old woman whose one hell was 
boredom. On his side he came be- 
cause he liked her, and _ stayed 
because he loved Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse. The history of that 
ménage, of the brilliant, impulsive, 
undisciplined girl, with her plain 
face and her matchless charm, and of 
the blind old woman she tended, 
deceived, and outwitted, has been 
told in fiction as well as in history. 
How when Madame du Deffand was 
asleep, her poor companion held for 
herself reunions of the bright, par- 
ticular stars of her mistress’s firma- 
ment, and how the old woman, 
rising a little too early one day, 
came into the room and with her 
sightless eyes saw all, is one of the 
familiar anecdotes of literature. 

Long before this dramatic catas- 
trophe, d'Alembert and Julie de 
Lespinasse had been something more 
than friends ; but now Mademoiselle 
saw herself cast adrift on the world. 
She flung it her reputation, and 
yielded, not so much to the en- 
treaties of d’Alembert’s love, as to 
the more pitiful pleading his solitude 
and sickness made to the warm 
maternity in her woman’s heart. She 
nursed him back to convalescence, and 
then lived beneath the same roof 
with him in the Rue de Belle 
Chasse. 

Picture the man with his wide, 
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wise intelligence and his diffident and 
gentle nature, and the woman with 
her brilliant intuition and her quick, 
glowing impulse. To his exact logic 
she could add feeling, passion, sym- 
pathy ; his frigid and awkward style 
she could endow with life and fire. 
Many of his manuscripts are covered 
with her handwriting ; some she cer- 
tainly inspired. She had read widely 
and felt keenly, and her lover had 
weighed, pondered, considered. For 
him, who had for himself no ambi- 
tion, she could dare and hope all. 
The perpetual Secretaryship of the 
Academy shall be turned from a 
dream to a fact! In that age of 
women’s influence no woman had in 
her frail hands more to give and to 
withhold than this poor companion, 
whose marvellous power over men and 
destinies lay not in her head, but in 
her heart. The true complement of 
a d’Alembert, daring where he was 
timid, fervent where he was cold, a 
woman’s feeling to quicken his man’s 
reason,—here should have been indeed 
the marriage of true minds. 


Oh, I must feel your brain prompt 
mine, 

Your heart anticipate my heart. 

You must be just before, in fine, 

See and make me see, for your part, 

New depths of the divine! 


Yet d’Alembert’s is the the most 
piteous love-story in history. If 
Mademoiselle had yielded to his 
passion and his loneliness, she had 
never loved him. Only a year after 
she had joined him, d’Alembert, 
alluding to some rumours which had 
been afloat concerning their marriage, 
wrote bitterly, “What should J do 
with a wife and children?” But 
there was only one real obstacle to 
their union. Across Mademoiselle’s 
undisciplined heart there lay already 
the shadows of another passion. 

From the first the household in the 
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Rue de Belle Chasse had been abso- 
lutely dominated by the woman. In 
love, the one who loves least rules, and 
d’Alembert was in bondage while she 
was free. To keep her, he submitted 
to humours full of bitterness and sharp- 
ness, the caprices of that indifferent 
affection which gives nothing and 
exacts all. In her hands, he was as 
a child ; his philosophies went to the 
winds ; his very reason was prostrate. 
How soon was it he began to guess he 
had a rival in her heart? 

It was not till after her death that 
he found out for certain that less than 
two years after she came to him she 
had given herself, body and soul, to 
the young Marquis de Mora. But 
what he did not know, he must have 
greatly suspected. It was he who 
wrote her letters and ran her errands. 
Grimm recorded in his Lirerary 
CORRESPONDENCE the prodigious as- 
cendancy she had acquired over all 
his thoughts and actions: “No luck- 
less Savoyard of Paris . does so 
many wearisome commissions as the 
first geometrician of Europe, the chief 
of the Encyclopedic sect, the dictator 
of our Academies, does for Mademoi- 
selle.” He would post her fervent 
outpourings to the man who had 
supplanted him, and call for the 
replies at the post-office that she 
might receive them an hour or two 
earlier. What wonder that over such 
a character a nature like Mademoi- 
selle’s rode roughshod, that she hurt 
and bruised him a hundred times a 
day, and wounded while she despised 
him? No woman ever loves a man 
truly who does not exact from her 
not only complete fidelity to himself, 
but fidelity to all that is best and 
highest in her own nature. 

D’Alembert had indeed in full 
measure the virtue of his defects. 
If it was a crime to be tender to her 
sins, it was nobility to be gentle to 
her sufferings. He bore and forebore 
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with her endlessly. Always patient 
and good-humoured, thinking greatly 
of her and little of himself, abundant 
in compassion for her ruined nerves 
and the querulous feverishness of her 
ill-health,—here surely were some of 
the noble traits of a good love. He 
read to her, watched by her, tended 
her, and in the matchless society they 
gathered round them was abundantly 
content to be nothing, that she might 
be all. 

Their life together in the Rue de 
Belle Chasse had not in the least 
shocked their easy-going world. 
Many persons comfortably maintained 
that their association was the merest 
friendship, heedless of that amply 
proven fact that where people avoid 
evil, they avoid also the appearance 
of evil. The eighteenth century, in- 
deed, even if it saw any difference 
between vice and virtue, which is 
doubtful, did not in the least mind 
if its favourites were vicious or 
virtuous, provided they were not dull. 
D’Alembert and Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse did not fall under that 
ban. The hermit-life the man had 
led was over for ever. In her modest 
room in that dingy street, Made- 
moiselle held every night the most 
famous salon in Paris. 

Most of the salons may be exhaus- 
tively described as having been 
nourished on a little eau sucré and a 
great deal of wit; but to this one 
wit alone was light, food, and air. 
Mademoiselle did not require to give 
dinners like Madame Necker, or sup- 
pers like Madame du Deffand ; neither 
for the beauty which, later, was to 
make men forgive the mental limita- 
tions of Madame Récamier, had she 
need or use. Tall, pale, and slender, 
with her infinite, unconscious tact, 
her matchless mental grace, and her 
divine sympathy, her passage through 
the social life of her age has left the 
subtle perfume of some delicate flower. 
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To be her friend was to feel complete, 
understood, satisfied. To her, as to 
a sister of consolation, came Con- 
dorcet, marquis, mathematician, philo- 
sopher ; Saint-Pierre, the pupil of 
Rousseau and the creator of Pau 
AND Virainia; La Harpe, whom she 
was to help to the Academy ; Hénault, 
whom she had charmed from Madame 
du Deffand ; Turgot, Chastellux, Mar- 
montel. And quietly effacing himself, 
with that true greatness which is 
never afraid to be made of little 
account, was Mademoiselle’s lover and 
the noblest intellect of them all, 
d’ Alembert. 

There is no more delightful trait in 
his character than this exquisite talent 
for modesty. With his spare form 
always dressed from head to foot in 
clothes of one colour, the aim of 
d’Alembert was both physically and 
mentally, as it were, to escape notice. 
True, when he talked, the listener 
must needs marvel at the breadth, 
the variety, and exhaustless interests 
of the mind, its perfect simplicity 
and straightforwardness. But he 
did not want to talk much; he 
liked better to listen. He preferred 
in society, as he preferred in life, to 
think while other men said and did. 

No social pleasures could either 
supersede the work of his life, or 
make compensation for the sorrows of 
his soul. He had already thrown in 
his lot with Mademoiselle when he 
published the most daring of all his 
books, Tue History or THE Destruc- 
TIONS OF THE JEsuITS. Her treachery 
had shattered his life for five years, 
when he asked Frederick the Great 
for a sum of money which would 
enable him to travel and heal his 
broken health and heart. In 1770, 
with young Condorcet for his com- 
panion, he left Paris for Italy, stopped 
at Ferney, and spent his whole leave 
of absence with Voltaire. 

It was an oasis in the desert of the 




















feverish existence to which he had 
condemned himself. In mighty specu- 
lation, in splendid visions of the 
future of the race, in passionate argu- 
ment on the immortality of the soul 
and the being and nature of God, 
he forgot his personal sorrows. The 
mind dominated and the heart was 
still. What nights the three must 
have spent together,—Voltaire with 
his octogenarian’s intellect as keen 
and bright as a boy’s, the young 
Marquis, eager to learn, and d’Alem- 
bert with his just mind and in- 
exhaustible imagination—when they 
could get rid of that babbling in- 
consequence, Voltaire’s niece, Madame 
Denis, and sit hour after hour dis- 
cussing, planning, dreaming! The 
quiet d’Alembert went, as quiet 
people often do, far beyond his im- 
pulsive and outspoken companions in 
speculative daring. Though there is 
not an anti-Christian line in any of 
his published writings except his 
correspondence, yet the scepticism of 
this gentle mathematician far exceeded 
that of him who is accounted the 
Prince of Unbelievers, and where his 
host was a hotly convinced Deist, 
d’Alembert only thought the prob- 
abilities in favour of Theism, and 
was far more Voltairian than Vol- 
taire. It was the old Pontiff of 
the Church of Anti-Christ who stopped 
a conversation at his table wherein 
d’Alembert had spoken of the very 
existence of God as a moot point, by 
sending the servants out of the room, 
and then turning to his guests with, 
—*And now, gentlemen, continue 
your attack upon God. But as I do 
not want to be murdered or robbed 
to-night by my servants, they had 
better not hear you.” 

The visit lasted in all two months. 
D’Alembert abandoned the Italian 
journey, offered King Frederick his 
change, and returned to Paris. 

In 1772 he was made Perpetual 
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Secretary of the French Academy. 
He, whose needs, said Grimm, were 
always the measure of his ambi- 
tions, had scaled heights, not beyond 
his deserts, but beyond his wishes. 
He was also a member of the Scientific 
Academies of Prussia, Russia, Portu- 
gal, Naples, Turin, Norway, Padua, 
and of the literary academies of 
Sweden and Bologna. But if the 
end of all ambition is to be happy 
at home, D’Alembert had failed. 
When the Perpetual Secretaryship 
was still a new and dazzling posses- 
sion, the Perpetual Secretary found 
at home the woman, to whom he was 
captive soul and body, in the throes 
of another passion. False to de Mora, 
as she had been false to him, she was 
then writing to de Guibert those love- 
letters which have given her a place 
beside Sappho and Eloisa and have 
added a classic to literature. It was 
D’Alembert’s part to listen to self- 
reproaches whose justice he might 
well guess, to look into the depths 
of a tenderness in which he had no 
share. Once, he gave her his por- 
trait with these lines beneath it : 


And whisper sometimes, when this 
picture you see, 

Of all whom I loved none have loved 
me as he. 


She herself said that of all the 
feelings she had inspired, his alone 
had not brought her wretchedness. 

In 1775 de Guibert was married. 
The marriage was Mademoiselle’s 
death-blow. The fever of the soul 
became a disease of the body. Some- 
times bitterly repentant and sometimes 
only captious and difficult, now, her 
true self full of tenderness and charm, 
and now, reckless, selfish, despairing, 
d’Alembert’s patience and goodness 
were inexhaustible. True to his 
character, he stood aside that to the 
last her friends might visit her, that 
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to the last she might help, guide, and 
feel for them. 

But though the spirit still triumphed 
at moments- over the body, the end 
was near. When her misery was 
dulled by opium, d'Alembert was 
always watching, unheeded, at her 
bedside. It was the attitude of his 
life. When she became conscious, he 
was there still. Before she died, she 
asked his pardon ; but Guibert’s was 
the last name upon her lips. She 
died on May 23rd, 1776, not yet 
forty-five years old. 

D’Alembert’s grief seems to have 
taken by surprise many short-sighted 
friends who had supposed that quiet 
exterior to hide a cold, or an un- 
awakened, heart. He was utterly 
crushed and broken. His life had 
lost at once its inspiration and its 
meaning. For the sake of Mademoi- 
selle he had grown old without family 
and without hope. His friends, in 
that age of noble friendships, did 
their best to comfort him; but his 
wounds were deeper than they knew. 
With a super-refinement of selfishness 
or cruelty, Mademoiselle had left him 
her Correspondence. She had not 
preserved in it one single line of the 
many letters he had himself written 
to her, while it contained full and 
certain proofs of her double infidelity. 

He who has lost only those of 
whose faith and truth he is sure, has 
not yet reached the depth of human 
desolation. 

After a while, d’Alembert tried to 
return to his first affection,—that cold 
but faithful mistress, his mathematical 
studies. At the Academy he pro- 
nounced the éloge of Louis de Sacy, 
who had been the lover of the Mar- 
quise de Lambert. For the first time 
he looked into his heart and wrote, 
and thus for the first time he 
touched the hearts of others; the 
cold style took fire, and beneath the 
clumsy periods welled tears. 
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But the writer was consumed to 
the soul with grief and weariness. 
This was not the man who could take 
sorrow as a spur to new endeavour 
and to nobler work. Before the per- 
secutions which had assailed the Ency- 
clopedia he had bowed his head and 
taken covert, and the death of his mis- 
tress broke not only his heart, but 
his spirit and his life. From Madame 
Marmontel and from Thomas, he 
derived, it is said, some sort of com- 
fort: Condorcet was as a son; but 
with Mademoiselle’s death the light 
of her society had gone out. The 
friends who remained were but pale 
stars in a dark sky. D’Alembert was 
growing old. He suffered from a 
cruel disease and could not face the 
horrors of the operation which might 
have relieved it. ‘ Those are fortu- 
nate who have courage,” said he ; “‘ for 
myself, I have none.” It was life, not 
death he dreaded. What use then to 
suffer only to prolong suffering ? 

The mental enlightenment he had 
given the world, the wider knowledge 
which he had lived to impart consoled 
this dying thinker scarcely at all. He 
was to his last hour what he had 
been when Mademoiselle took ill-fated 
compassion on his dependence and 
loneliness,—a child, affectionate, soli- 
tary, tractable, with the great mind 
always weighed down by the super- 
sensitiveness of a child’s heart and 
a child’s clinging need of care and 
tenderness. 

He, whose only reason for dreading 
poverty had been lest he should be 
forced to reduce his charities, left, as 
might have been expected, a very 
small fortune. Condorcet was his 
residuary legatee, and made his dloge 
in both the Academies. 

Diderot himself was dying when 
he heard of his old friend’s death. 
“A great light has gone out,” said 
he. Euler, d’Alembert’s brother, and 
somtimes his rival, geometrician, only 
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survived him a few months. And 
Voltaire, the quick and life-giving 
spirit of the vast movement of 
which d’Alembert was the Logic, 
the Reason, the Thought, had already 
died to earth, though he lived to 
immortal fame. 

D’Alembert owes his greatest repu- 
tation to geometry. But, as Grimm 
said, in that department only geome- 
tricians can exactly render him his 
due: “ He added to the discoveries of 
the Eulers . and the Newtons.” 


To the general public his great title 
to fame lies in the mighty help he 
gave to that great monument of 
Voltairian philosophy, the Encyclo- 
The Preface was a work for 
By it he 


pedia. 
which he had no model. 
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introduced to the world that book 
which Diderot produced, and which, 
except the Bible and the Koran, may 
be justly said to have been the most 
influential book in history; which 
gave France, and, through France, 
Europe, that new light and know- 
ledge which brought with them a 
nobler civilisation and a recognition 
of the universal rights of man. 

In himself d’Alembert was always 
rather a great intelligence than a 
great character. To the magnificence 
of the one he owed all that has made 
him immortal, and to the weakness of 
the other the sorrows and the failures 
of his life. For it is by character 
and not by intellect the world is won. 

S. G. TaLLenryre. 











Tue King’s Speech, delivered at 
the opening of the present session of 
Parliament, fulfilled popular expecta- 
tion with regard to the question of 
alien immigration. There is a Bill 
of some sort on the way ; and public 
opinion is tolerably unanimous on the 
necessity for it. The Government, 
according to its accredited spokesmen, 
has no two minds on the subject, and 
the thing which the Government 
intends is the important thing just 
now. Both before and after the 
recent bye-election for Mile End, 
which was fought (and won from 
the Government’s point of view) on 
the alien question, there have been 
many inspired utterances on the sub- 
ject. All the speeches seem to indi- 
cate that the intended measure will 
be sweeping and severe. Thus it 
becomes not out of place now to con- 
sider what the Bill may and should 
do. The alien and his ways are 
pretty well known to me, and I have 
a theory or two as to what good 
legislation can do with them. 

The most extreme measures, of 
course, are exclusion from the country 
of all undesirables who are known to 
be such ; more careful and far-reaching 
restrictions on those who endeavour 
to settle here; and deportment of 
those who come here and offend 
against the law more than once or 
with any frequency. The latter will 
probably be the most popular sugges- 
tion, and the majority of the magis- 
trates whose duties bring them into 
touch with the alien give it their 
entire support 

There are a number of questions 
connected with the alien question 
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which all who have made any en- 
quiries into the matter confess to be 
extremely difficult of solution. It can 
hardly be conceived for instance that 
a free-trading nation such as ours is 
at present will be able to successfully 
take up the attitude of entire hostility 
to the foreigner. Total abolition of 
the foreign industrial population is 
impossible; and any steps definitely 
taken in that direction would cer- 
tainly lead to a severe clashing of 
interests. Yet there are some people 
who have really advocated this, their 
attitude being a very convincing illus- 
tration of the intensity of public feel- 
ing upon the general subject. Some 
method short of this, however, will 
have to be found, and herein the 
Government will have a very good. 
opportunity for meeting public senti- 
ment. If they are wise they will not 
throw away the opportunity, and I 
may say that I have good reasons 
for believing that their scheme will 
be found to be the pursuance of a 
certain protective policy with regard 
to the admission of these people into 
the country, and to the placing of a 
systematic check upon them when they 
are here. These are, in the main, 
the principal recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, and that they are 
sound ones no one who has been 
brought into personal contact with 
the alien can have any doubt. 

It must not be hastily assumed, as 
it often is, that the alien and the 
criminal are necessarily identical. 
Many aliens,—the large majority of 
them in fact—come here to obtain 
a living in a honest way. To say 
that the criminal instinct is in them, 




















as it has been said, is only to say that 
every ill-educated and half - starved 
man who may have the misfortune 
to meet with disaster is very liable to 
overstep the limits of strictly moral 
conduct. It is merely a sort of truism 
based on a knowledge of general human 
nature. Aliens may leave their own 
country for various reasons. If they 
belong to the class of poverty-stricken 
emigrants, knowing no greater neces- 
sity than the necessity to live, with 
perhaps little real religion and even 
doubtful morals, they are not very 
terrible dangers in themselves. In 
most of the things which go to make 
respectable citizens they are often 
little worse than many of the poorer 
members of our own population. 

The alien mostly comes here because 
he wants to improve his position in 
the world, and believes emigration 
offers him a chance ; because he has 
been invited to come by someone who 
has given him an idealised description 
of the kind of life he can lead when 
he gets here; or because he has rela- 
tives who write to say that they are 
doing very well and would be glad to 
welcome him. Some there are, real 
members of the criminal class, who 
are anxious to avoid the storms which 
are gathering on their native heaths, 
and who embrace emigration as an 
easy means of escape from unpleasant 
surroundings, or as an opportunity for 
visiting more lucrative fields for their 
peculiar operations. These are the 
people who should be known, and who 
should be at once sent back to the 
place from whence they came. But, 
as I have said, the majority do not 
belong to this avowedly criminal class, 
and more often their coming here is 
merely some great blunder, made 
honestly so far as they are concerned, 
but traceable to people in this country. 

This brings me to one of the most 
important matters which should not 
be lost sight of when considering this 
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question of alien immigration; that 
is touting. Cheap labour touts are, 
I am convinced, responsible for much 
of the harm which is done by the 
alien in this country, inasmuch as they 
are largely responsible for his coming 
here at all and for the tragic disillu- 
sionment which so often overtakes 
him. These touts are men with no 
souls above the hard requirements of 
business, and are employed by the 
class of manufacturers whom we freely 
designate as “sweaters.” They are 
sent out on recruiting expeditions to 
the most likely places to obtain a 
supply of that cheap labour which 
means swelled profits. How they 
obtain it is relatively a matter of 
small importance, but it may be said 
that they are as unscrupulous in the 
inducements they hold out as are 
their employers, who are determined 
to make big profits regardless of any 
consideration of patriotism or honour. 
It would not be a very difficult and 
it certainly would be a wise thing to 
stop such touting being done in the 
name of lawful enterprise. It may 
be that there are some genuine can- 
vassers who go out in search of cheap 
labour in some of the poverty-stricken 
districts of Poland, but unfortunately 
there is ample evidence that a large 
number of them only deceive the 
wretched foreigners whom they induce 
to leave their native countries. It is 
not until the alien is hopelessly settled 
in this country that disillusionment 
comes. The British ratepayer has to 
pay the price of that disillusionment, 
for it means increased poor-rates and 
a heavy expenditure on prisons. 
Imagine for a moment what the lot 
of the disillusioned alien is in this 
country. He comes here with his wife 
and family (usually a large one) lured 
by the prospect of comfort and pros- 
perity which he has never yet ex- 
perienced in his own life. Having 
endured all the vital unpleasantness 
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of the voyage on an emigrant ship, he 
lands at Tilbury and is at once es- 
tablished in a hovel and set to work 
on making boots and clothing for the 
English nation. I may say here that 
it has recently been estimated by a 
competent authority that fifty per 
cent. of West End clothing is made 
in the East End of London. If he 
is a capable and fairly careful man he 
manages to make what seems to him 
a decent living, for, as is generally 
known, the alien standard of comfort 
is much lower than that of the British 
working man whom he of necessity 
replaces. Usually the alien does not 
spend so much on rent as the British 
subject does. He and his family are 
apparently satisfied to live in one 
wretched room, where the Englishman 
would desire a small house, or at least 
apartments of three or four rooms. 
In the matter of food also the alien 
is more economical. He and his often 
manage to live in a week on what 
a single British working man often 
spends in liquor and sporting news- 
papers. It never occurs to him that 
he is being sweated ; he is a stranger 
to the word, and his training has 
been such that he has never had the 
intelligence, or the awakening sense 
of having been wronged, to seek for 
an equivalent. Probably all he does 
know is that his life is not so easy as 
he thought it was going to be when 
he consented to leave his own country ; 
but he realises that he must make 
the best of it. Up to this stage our 
fairly prosperous, average alien is of 
no great danger to the community, 
always excepting of course the danger 
which necessarily exists when a man 
is found to work harder at a cheaper 
price than the man who has the 
birth-right to the work from which he 
is slowly excluded. 

But disaster may come; it does 
come in many instances, and then the 
greatest tragedy connected with this 
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problem commences. For some reason 
this alien loses his employment, such 
as it iss He may have been found 
remiss in something, or after a. trial 
he may have been found to be gener- 
ally unsatisfactory; he may fail in 
health (as many do) ; at all events he 
is turned adrift. What is he to do? 
He has no money; he has a large 
and often helpless family to support ; 
he has no particular trade (in the 
boot and shoe or clothes factory he 
was little more than a machine), and 
he knows no language but his own, 
which is probably a form of Russian. 
What can he do in a strange country ? 
Very often he and his drift to the 
care of local Guardians, and in time 
he may, or may not, succeed in finding 
employment. Whether he ultimately 
finds it or not he is for a time at any 
rate a burden on the country, a drug 
in the market, a something with 
which we should be much better with- 
out. If he does not do these things, 
he begs or he steals. He probably 
falls in with compatriots who instruct 
him in the niceties of the criminal 
business, and by a very simple and 
perfectly intelligible process of evolu- 
tion he becomes one of the great class 
against which the Royal Commission 
rightly set its face, and at which the 
British public has long expressed its 
indignation. He becomes the well- 
known criminal alien, the indirect 
creation of the people who first of all 
assumed the great responsibility of 
persuading him to leave his home. 
Herein lies a great opportunity for 
the Government. I do not think it 
would be too strong a measure for a 
leading clause to be introduced into 
the coming Bill, making it an offence 
under the law for anyone to introduce 
foreign labour of a certain class into 
this country, who did not at the same 
time give a binding guarantee that 
those who engage themselves for such 
labour shall be honestly maintained 


























for a certain number of years. The 
indenture system can hardly be toler- 
ated here, but something approaching 
it will have to be devised by the 
Parliamentary draughtsmen if, at the 
same time that alien immigration is 
recognised as proper, a check is to be 
placed upon the number of foreigners 
in London. Nor should it be found 
impossible for the employers of 
foreign labour, especially those who 
make a systematic practice of em- 
ploying it, to be compelled to enter 
into some sort of agreement to main- 
tain for a certain period the men they 
bring here. This would give the 
British ratepayer, who in the bulk 
derives no benefit from the foreigner, 
a guarantee that the alien was not 
being imported at the almost im- 
minent risk of expense to the British 
nation. 

There is of course another tout 
besides the commercial tout. This is 
the trafficker in immorality, and it is 
gratifying to learn that he is very 
often an alien himself. His part in 
the tragic problem is by no means an 
inconsiderable one. Disguised under 
various aliases he manages to keep 
his real identity concealed, and to 
introduce into this country, as relatives 
or servants, unfortunate young women 
who are destined to lead immoral 
lives. The police authorities, who 
should know, say that this class of 
alien is increasing, and presumably 
is thriving. No one can deny that 
people of this class, dangerous and 
repulsive in themselves and even more 
dangerous in their influence, should 
be the objects of some strong protec- 
tive legislation. It may be said that 
the picture is overdrawn ; I can only 
repeat that it is based on actual facts 
and largely on personal experience. 

Though all aliens are not criminals, 
there does exist a great class with the 
very worst characteristics. However 
much we may be inclined to sym- 
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pathise with the often picturesque 
representative of some unfortunate 
race seeking a decent livelihood in 
a strange land, we can never over- 
look the possibility of his becoming a 
criminal. And the criminal alien is 
one of the very worst dangers to the 
community, for he has methods which 
are not characteristic of our own evil- 
doers. The most objectionable of 
these is undoubtedly his fondness for 
using the knife. Experience never 
seems to teach him to adopt English 
methods. He behaves in the dark 
streets of London after the fashion 
of a bloodthirsty, and entirely un- 
romantic, bandit. He stabs as a 
matter of course. The knife is to 
him a necessary equipment for meet- 
ing the changing phases of his for- 
tune. The newspapers are always 
publishing accounts of his desperate 
ways. “ Another East-End Stabbing 
Affray” is a familiar item in the 
evening papers, and it seems likely 
that this sort of thing will go on 
indefinitely unless urgent steps are 
taken to pluck up the root of the 
evil. The fact that the existing laws 
are not adequate to the circumstances 


must not be blinked at. Our magis- 
trates and judges are practically 
unanimous about this. They are 


continually expressing their inability 
to do that which their common-sense 
seems to dictate to them, namely, to 
pack the undesirable foreigners off 
to their own country. Experience 
seems to show that it is both expen- 
sive and useless to confine them in 
English gaols ; and the very natural 
question is, why should we bear the 
expense? That the alien has a 
certain point of view of his own, as 
has been recently pointed out in one 
of the magazines, one does not doubt, 
but that fact in no way interferes 
with the force of this simple argu- 
ment. Undoubtedly deportment is 
the one sure thing. 
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As to supervision a great deal could 
be said. By supervision I mean a 
thorough examination of those who 
come here from abroad. Every alien 
should be made to explain why he 
comes here and where he is going ; 
and every possible precaution should 
be taken to see that he is not a 
criminal who has shipped himself in 
disguise. This would not be such a 
difficult matter as it may appear, and 
it is a system which would certainly 
be productive of much good. This 
supervision should be particularly keen 
in the cases of women and girls. 
There is no doubt that at the present 
time a large number of girls are 
brought here for an immoral purpose. 
A little more official vigilance at the 
docks would prevent them reaching 
their destination, and it might also 
incidentally lead to the arrest of the 
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unscrupulous rascals who make a 
handsome living out of a vile traffic. 
There is a mission at Tilbury which 
endeavours to do good work in this 
way, but something much more com- 
plete and far-reaching is required. 

Unless some such measures as have 
been indicated are put into force at 
an early date the evil will assume 
almost unwieldy proportions. It is 
now rapidly extending itself. One 
of the most recent official returns 
shows that the number of alien 
immigrants for a single month has 
risen from 4,911 to 5,174; and these 
are aliens who have arrived at ports 
within the United Kingdom, and are 
not described as on their way to 
other places. Figures like these are 
certainly eloquent arguments in favour 
of strong legislation. 

EpwakD JOHN Prior. 
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Havine thrust a plug into his 
mouth, the skipper climbed ashore by 
the perpendicular iron ladder that 
ran from the quay-level into the mud 
of the little harbour. He expected 
nothing to happen. He was forty- 
eight, stout, red-faced and exuber- 
antly whiskered. Nothing was in the 
least likely to happen. Besides, he 
was even yet sheathed impenetrably 
in tender memories of one he had 
loved and would never forget. He 
did not look a romantic person: he 
did not even swear like one, when 
occasion demanded emphatic language ; 
and he certainly did not chew tobacco, 
nor yet expectorate, like one given to 
languish internally. 

But appearances are deceptive. 

There was a slight ill-conditioned 
oil-lamp by the mooring. Its feeble 
light shone on the snow-white figure- 
head of the skipper’s barque, suggest- 
ing, rather than illumining, the soft 
curves of the lady’s bosom. Beneath 
the figure was a band of fresh ver- 
milion paint a yard broad, which 
also encompassed the ship; the rest 
of the hull was black. Those were 
the colours she had loved in life, red 
and black. The figure-head on its 
part was an idealised representation 
of her, though it had at first gone 
against the grain to see her from the 
waist upwards thus ruthlessly exposed 
to all weathers. And the name Mary 
Ann Perkins, always plain on the 
vessel’s broad old-fashioned stern, was 
the name she had borne in life. 

These things were known to all 
aboard the Mary ANN PErrkINs, and 
the hands as a rule sympathised with 
the skipper, though not themselves 
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of so constant a cast. 


When, for 
example, the skipper had a very bad 
swearing fit (and he had them at 
least once a month) his crew accepted 


the evil with philosophy. “It’s that 
gal of his’n that’s dead,” Rhodes, 
the mate, had declared once for all. 
At one time the skipper smote Peter 
Crook hard on the head with a be- 
laying-pin and drew blood, for no 
particular reason, except that there 
was a dead calm. But this also was 
excused him. It was believed fore 
and aft of the Mary Ann PeErRkINs 
that Captain Fishbright had some- 
thing as like a broken heart as a 
sailor well could have. 

The skipper turned his eyes towards 
his ship’s effigy when he was ashore, 
as his habit was. Then he tripped 
suddenly over some chain stuff. He 
did not fall, but he went through 
several of the contortions that are 
the prefatory stages of a fall, righting 
himself with a horrible sense of dis- 
comfort; he had, in fact, swallowed 
his plug, which was a large one. 

“ Anythin’ wrong, sir?” sang out 
Rhodes from the deck. 

The silence that ensued was de- 
voted by the skipper to a quick, yet 
thorough, realisation that the plug 
had actually gone down. Only then 
did he open his mouth. If the two 
policemen of Munsey had heard him, 
they would have felt obliged to arrest 
him. Even Rhodes made a face; 
there were several unusual adjectives 
in the skipper’s diatribe, and the 
blank red wall on their side of the 
harbour begat echoes. “All that 
about a bit of rope!” he remarked 
to the ship’s carpenter in a whisper, 
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when Captain Fishbright’s footfalls 
began again. Rhodes was not aware 
of the plug ; but the skipper himself 
continued aware of it for a long time. 
He thought of it off and on, even 
when he was gripped most amazingly 
by such thrills of yearning as he 
thought were never again to visit 
him,—that is, an hour or more after- 
wards. 

It was thus. Having had his tea, 
with a bloater, on board the barque, 
he went ashore at that hour (eight 
o’clock, land time) merely to drink a 
glass at Tue ANcHor. He was moder- 
ately known in Munsey and moder- 
ately respected. That is why THE 
Ancnor’s barman dared to suggest 
to him off hand that he might do worse 
than go and see the play-acting in 
the canvas tent rigged up in the 
meadow just outside the town, to 
westward. “ They’re a poor lot in 
themselves, you know,” the man pro- 
ceeded, “but the play’s a bustin’ 
strong ‘un. Why, they've had to 
enlist some of our Munsey amatours, 
and you know what a blamed set of 
fools they are in Munsey.” 

“T’ve half a mind to report some 
of your fools to the harbour-master,” 
growled Captain Fishbright. He 
reached for his mug and gulped 
afresh. 

The barman was not quite bold 
enough to ask if he had swallowed his 
teeth. “The play’s called Doomep,” 
he added, somewhat hesitatingly ; 
“and the way they stab and kick and 
drown each other’s a caution. The 
love-makin’s only middlin’, though ; 
but what could you expect when—” 
Here the fellow’s feelings overcame 
him and he sniggered profusely over 
a tankard he affected to be polishing. 

Captain Fishbright did not conceal 
the aversion excited in him by the 
barman. He had moreover no curi- 


osity as to the source of the barman’s 
merriment. 


** You look like a jackass 
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yourself, and you laugh like one,” he 
said, with a surly frown. “Take your 
money.” 

Nevertheless, five minutes after- 
wards, and notwithstanding his un- 
easiness about the wasted plug, the 
skipper had paid his ninepence for a 
middle seat in the tent, and was 
sitting with folded arms watching the 
hero being slowly throttled by the 
accomplished villain. Euphemia, the 
dumb heroine, did not appear until 
later. From the moment of her ap- 
pearance, however, Captain Fishbright 
was a disturbed man, and in less than 
half an hour he was volcanically up- 
heaved. 

Only to think of it! Fifteen sets 
of winter storms had passed since he 
had stood bareheaded and dazed by 
the grave-side of his Mary Ann, and 
here he was sitting staring at one who 
was her living double. There were 
the same abundant flaxen hair, the 
same blue eyes, the same,—well, unre- 
strained gait and buxom form. It 
only needed the voice; but then this 
one was dumb. The skipper breathed 
with relief when a reference to his 
programme explained why the damsel 
merely gibbered and worked her fingers 
in answer to the hero’s fulsome offers 
of his heart. The skipper could have 
enjoyed smiting that hero with a 
rope’s end ora fist. “It can’t be her,” 
he murmured, “ but it’s a sister ship. 
Leastways, it's the same thing as 
Polly herself come to life again.” 

Euphemia’s career in the play was 
a mournful one. She was sadly mis- 
used by the villain. At one time she 
was hung to a beam, the would-be 
assassin stealing off with his devilish 
right forefinger laid conspiratorially 
across his wicked lips; but the hero 
cut her down ere she had hung while 
you could count eight. Yet again, 
almost before she had recovered the 
breath thus imperilled in her dear 
body, she was clasped by the black- 























frocked fiend and hurled shrieking 
into the river,—which sounded like 
straw. Thence also she was rescued 
in time, by the same ubiquitous and 
careworn, yet amorous, hero. Loud 
were the cries of approval with which 
the Munsey populace beheld her thus 
produced realistically dripping from 
head to toe, still gasping from the 
shock, and her pretty flaxen hair in 
clotted tails. But in the end peace 
and joy came to her. The villain was 
shot in the head by a detective, and 
across his lifeless body the hero (now 
all smiles through his painted wrinkles) 
offered her his noble hand. And she, 
having stooped to place her lips to the 
hand, then drew the hero’s fingers to 
her heart and fondled them. Wedding 
bells sounded from the modest or- 
chestra, and an ill-kempt curtain hid 
the continuance of the ardent embrace 
with which the play concluded. 

All this the skipper saw, while 
tangled thoughts, longings, and re- 
solutions played within him and sweat 
beaded his bronzed brow. There were 
some men near him who laughed at 
Euphemia and her dumbness, but he 
paid no heed. To think that this 
thing should have come upon him 
after so many years! He felt his 
heart hammering within him and, 
whatever his crew might fancy, he had 
not been conscious that he had a heart 
since that hurricane of March, ’eighty- 
five, when he was on deck thirty-two 
hours without a pause. The skipper’s 
pockethandkerchief was of clouded 
crimson silk; he wiped his forehead 
with it twice, mechanically. What 
sweet tender ways, considering, she 
had been wont to have! And she 
had been fond of parrots, as a sea- 
man’s bride should be! This one also 
might be the same, even as her lines 
and gear were the same. For the 
skipper had dismissed as a piece of 
blasphemy the intrusive fiction that 
the Euphemia of the play was his 
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Mary Ann in resurrection; she was 
too young for that, unless she had lain 
undeveloping in the grave until the 
other day. But whatever she was, 
this new apparition had made a new 
man of him. Captain Fishbright re- 
membered with secret rapture the 
£800 he had accumulated in a Build- 
ing Society and the £1,100 besides, 
for which he could at any moment sell 
his vessel. There was a living for two 
in such an amount of capital. 

The stampede for the outer air, 
after the play, was lively ; so too were 
the criticisms on the play itself. “The 
rottenest rubbish JZ ever seed,” ex- 
claimed a short-chinned rustic to a 
friend, as he dropped a hob-nailed 
boot on the skipper’s foot. “ And 
that Euphemia wench, oh lor!” 

These latter words were more to 
Captain Fishbright than the pain to 
his toes. Hearing them, he sprang 
erect, caught the astonished rustic 
by the neck and threw him melo- 
dramatically among the disestablished 
benches. “ You’re a nice lump of 
offal to pass an opinion!” he cried, 
fired with indignation through and 
through. “Just let me get my hands 
on you again.” 

But there was a constable near. 
“That'll do,” said the officer. “No 
games here, if you please. Clear out, 
all of you, and think yourself lucky I 
don’t lock you up straight, and so I 
tell you.” 

This was said to the skipper, who 
went first purple and then red. But, 
though thus variegated in hue, he 
had the wisdom to hold his tongue. 
Moreover, recollecting himself, he saw 
the madness of thus brawling when 
a future as of Paradise seemed open- 
ing out to him. He winked both his 
eyes fast, simultaneusly, to recover 
his balance. 

“ Now then, move out, will you?” 
said the constable, not addressing the 
skipper in particular. 
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Captain Fishbright then bethought 
him what to do. “My friend,” he 
said to the constable, “I want a bit 
of advice”; and he glanced rather 
shyly (for such a man) at the pro- 
gramme he still held in his hand. 

“ Well, what is it? I can’t stay 
here all night.” 

“You're not asked to, that I know 
of,” retorted the skipper, resenting 
the man’s tone. He was used to 
being king on the Mary Ann Per- 
KINs, and, even though love-stricken 
and on land, abounded in self-im- 
portance. “It’s just this,” he added 
briskly, in a whisper, observing that 
the other's mood was even less con- 
ciliatory than at first. “I want to 
come within hail of this craft.” So 
saying, he put his left thumb on the 
name F. Pinch, otherwise Euphemia. 

Unhappily the skipper’s left thumb 
had suffered by a fallen mast ; it was 
scarcely the thumb of a respectable 
man, the officer felt convinced. ‘“ Oh, 
that’s your game, is it?” exclaimed 
the constable. ‘“ Well, it’s none of 
my business to introduce strangers, 
and so, for the last time, move on! ” 

The skipper did move on, but not 
before he had eyed the other with 
expanding nostrils and ejaculated, 
“You stiff-lipped bobby!” The phrase 
was not quite a criminal offence, but 
that it annoyed the officer was evident. 
It was no doubt well for the skipper 
that he no longer delayed to leave 
the tent. 

Outside, in the dispersing crowd, 
his earlier passion came back upon 
the skipper with springtide force. He 
would not let this vision of felicity 
slip from him; he could not do it. 
Then he laughed constrainedly. Of 
course that was so. Why did he 
not think of it before? Play-acting 
people had rooms in which to change 
their clothes. Euphemia, when she 
left the stage, was in a sorry state of 
grime, rags, and smeared tears. She 
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was bound to be still on the very 
premises of the tent. The skipper’s 
heart fluttered afresh as he made his 
way to the hinder part of the canvas 
where a plain binnacle lamp hung 
over a doorway with Private on a 
board above. “I’m on this tack till I 
die,” he told himself solemnly. 

With hoarse laughter a tawdry 
woman and a man came through the 
doorway towards the starlight. Be- 
hind them was another person, an 
individual with two-thirds of a yard 
of gold watch-chain across a very 
large plaid waistcoat, a sharp, short 
beard, and a big cigar in his 
mouth. Even the skipper, whose ex- 
perience of itinerant mountebanks 
and their ways was small, knew him 
for the owner of the troupe. And so 
he accosted the person, with absurd 
humility considering his own physique, 
importance, and glorious desires. “I 
guess,” he said, “ I’m right this time, 
and I'll feel downright thankful, sir, 
if you'll bring me and one of your 
young women together.” 

The proprietor’s waistcoat heaved. 
“My young women, eh?” said the 
man, with a chuckle, “ Well, go on, 
let’s hear.” 

“It’s this ’un, F. Pinch,” said the 
skipper, meekly, for he understood 
the power of this large plaid-waist- 
coated object. 

But at the word the latter fell into 
a rage, so that he dropped his cigar. 
“That guzzling idiot!” he cried. 
“T tell you the ugly mawkin—” 
He was about to explain that 
Euphemia had narrowly missed spoil- 
ing the play and causing the canvas 
top of the tent to be pulled upon 
the heads of the crowd; but the 
skipper did not wait for the sequel. 
His soul boiled into instant fury 
when he heard this abuse of her who, 
he firmly believed, was meant to be 
his heavenly treasure on earth. He 
smote the large man in the face and 
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did it a second time, stifling the cry 
that half burst from the large man’s 
lips. And while he smote he used 
language familiar to the ears of 
Rhodes and those on board the Mary 
Ann Perkins, but not quite common 
in Munsey. He would indeed have 
continued the assault until he had 
the insolent carrion prostrate at his 
feet, but that he was hindered. 

A whistle had sounded and then 
an answering whistle, followed by a 
double grip of the skipper’s arms, 
“This time to the lock-up you go for 
sartain, my beauty,” said the voice of 
the constable whom Captain Fish- 
bright had already irritated. 

There was no avoiding it, without 
forcible resistance the advisability of 
which seemed doubtful. “ You may 
be Captain Mackerel, for ail I care,” 
said the injured constable, in comment 
on the skipper’s proclamation of his 
rank. “You're a drunk and dis- 
orderly this night, whatever sort of a 
captain you may be in the morning.” 
And so it was. Sadly bewildered, 
the skipper soon found himself under 
lock and key in a poor, cold sort of 
room. He spent much of the night 
coujecturing about the girl’s christian 
name. Upon the whole, he hoped it 
was Fanny. There was not, however, 
quite so much rapture in these con- 
jectures as there might have been. 
At times Captain Fishbright was 
overcome by the indignity of his 
position, and raved at the four 
walls of his cell. 

Shortly after the September dawn 
had fully declared to him the barren- 
ness of his prison chamber, he was 
visited carefully by the constable in 
charge, who from the _ threshold 
warned him not to worsen his case 
by violence. 

“Come in, man, come in,” said the 
skipper harshly. “I’m not all that 
of a fool.” 

“Oh, you're not, aren’t you?” re- 
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joined the other, as if surprised. 
“Well, Captain Fishbright, sir, I’m 
glad you’re yourself again. I’ve made 
enquiries, and there seems not much 
doubt you’re who you said you were.” 

“Not much,” said the skipper, with 
a curious smile in which a plain man 
would have had difficulty to discern 
the element of pathos. ‘“ When am I 
to be let out?” 

But at this the constable could not 
help lifting his sleeve to his mouth. 
The skipper burst out at the sight 
like a West India tornado. “ What 
the ——-” The door was banged 
upon him before he had half relieved 
himself. 

At nine o’clock, having rejected 
breakfast, he was invited to come 
forth. There was a strange constable 
as well as his earlier visitor. They 
had a substantial trap, in which he 
was to occupy the middle seat and be 
driven to the Court at Whitecastle. 
“T’m to be tried like any blackguard, 
am I?” enquired the skipper, halting 
in the porch. 

“ My dear sir,” began the White- 
castle officer, a man of worldly 
wisdom, “human nature can’t always 
control itself and—” 

“Then,” said the skipper, with 
raging eyes, “I'll thank you to put 
irons on my wrists, else the heavens 
theirselves won’t keep me from doing 
both of you a injury on the way.” 

It was done as Captain Fishbright 
desired, with as little publicity as 
possible, and he was helped ignomini- 
ously into the car. 

He wondered where she was while 
he was thus being driven through the 
outer limits of Munsey. Several sea- 
faring men in blue jerseys saluted him 
with smiles, respectful yet amused. 
There was sympathy of a sort in their 
rugged faces, and also a sort of 
admiration. But the skipper felt as 
mean as a worm, as well as wild as 
a madman, when he reflected how he 
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was thus prejudicing himself with 
her. The constables were quite free 
in their conversation; they alluded 
to the weather and the convenient 
wind for the northward passage of 
the Mary Ann PERKINS, when she 
had discharged her cargo for Munsey ; 
and the Whitecastle one especially did 
his utmost to enliven his prisoner. 

At Whitecastle Captain Fishbright 
declined to be defended by a solicitor. 
His appearance and manner in the 
court caused laughter ; he contrasted 
well with his victim the mountebank. 

“Well, Captain Fishbright, what 
have you to say in extenuation?” the 
magistrate enquired kindly, when the 
police and the mountebank had both 
told their stories. 

“They've both lied pretty well, 
Mr. Murray,” answered the skipper 
calmly, “but I’ve no time to waste 
on ’em. If you’d be so good as to 
name the amount and let me go, I'd 
be obliged.” 

“You don’t propose to call the 
lady herself?” here interposed the 
magistrate’s clerk, a wit. 

At this a ripple of laughter ran 
across the court. Even Mr. Murray’s 
lips relaxed gently. The mountebank’s 
mouth made him look like a yawning 
oyster. 

The skipper became corrugated with 
frowns as he glanced here and there. 
“Tt’s no laughing matter that I can 
see,” he said, with some ferocity ; “and 
I don’t propose to call the lady.” 

“Five pounds and costs, or one 
month’s imprisonment,” said the mag- 
istrate. “And that’s letting you off 
easy,” added the clerk. 

Whereat once again all the court 
smiled, even including Rhodes, the 
mate, who had come up in a hurry 
to give his skipper a helping hand 
if necessary. The skipper saw the 
smile on Rhodes’s face and ached for 
vengeance. 

He paid the money with alacrity 
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and defiance, and stamped free of the 
law. Outside, Rhodes met him with 
a stolid “ Mornin’, sir.” The skipper 
eyed the mate ravenously. The latter 
misread the expression. “ It fair took 
my breath away when I heard what 
had come to you,” Rhodes went on; 
“and the rummest part of it all is 
that that F. Pinch which—” 

But at these words the skipper 
became as if convulsed. He stopped 
short, and lifted an arm towards the 
mate. “No more of this, Peter 
Rhodes!” he whispered hoarsely, and 
with his eyes almost on his cheek 
bones. “ You're warned; speak an- 
other syllable to me till I’m on my 
ship and I'll make a jelly-fish of you.” 

A brief but fierce attack of irrele- 
vant verbiage then seized the skipper, 
after which he felt better. There was, 
however, not the smallest encourage- 
ment in his countenance for Rhodes 
to disregard the warning he had re- 
ceived. And so the two strode on 
heavily side by side. Once the skip- 
per broke the silence. ‘“ How’s the 
cargo, Mr. Rhodes?” he asked, with 
obvious effort to be matter-of-fact. 

“Landed every ounce between six 
and nine this morning, sir,” replied 
the mate. “ We could be off with 
the twelve o'clock tide.” 

But the skipper caressed his heart- 
strings as he observed “There’s not 
that hurry.” Now, at any rate, he 
could devote himself, reasonably, to the 
pursuit of the happiness which had 
never seemed to him more desirable. 
The mate wisely said nothing. He 
wondered, nevertheless. 

And so they came again to Munsey, 
with its crooked little streets, stumpy 
red houses, and bow-windowed shops. 
In Eastgate Lane the skipper paused. 
“Maybe,” he said, “Ill look in at 
THe Ancor before going aboard. 
There is,” he added testily, “a power- 
ful deal o’ grimacin’ about this day.” 

Three tradesmen had run to their 

















doors with one accord at the sight of 
him, and were unmistakably hilarious. 

“You're right, sir,” said Rhodes, 
with an effort. If only he dared, how 
he would have let himself go ! 

“How am I right?” the skipper 
demanded. “I’m not right; I'm 
wrong. I'll not go aboard yet; I’ve 
business to do.” 

“T’m sure, sir,” answered the con- 
ciliatory Rhodes, “it’s enough to give 
any man a thirst, what you’ve been 
through, and innocent, which makes 
it worse.” 

But hearing this, the skipper again 
gave way to temper. “ You're a fool 
like the rest,” he declared loudly. 

They said no more till they were in 
the harbour. The skipper passed THE 
Ancuor by as if it had not existed ; 
but he gazed with a strange relish at 
his beloved barque and the figure-head, 
which had been decently swabbed not 
two hours ago. “I'll eat my break- 
fast first,” he said. “I’ve an appe- 
tite, Mr. Rhodes.” He swung himself 
down the harbour ladder and dropped 
clamorously upon his own boards. 
“Send the cook below, Mr. Rhodes,” 
he exclaimed, with a zest. 

“ Ay, ay,” replied the mate, certain 
only of one thing, that the new cook 
should not be seen of the skipper. 
For this was the one thing they had 
picked up at Munsey, having left the 
proper cook sick at home in Portsand. 

But the fates were not thus to be 
baulked. On the cabin stairs Captain 
Fishbright clashed with the new cook, 
a vacuous blue-eyed fellow, with curi- 
ous rosy cheeks. “ Hullo! And who 
are you?” he demanded, staring and 
feeling nohow. 

“Freddy Pinch, sir, at your service, 
engaged for the run by Mr. Rhodes to 
do the galley work and sundries,” re- 
plied the stranger cheerfully. 

The skipper leaned against the panel- 
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ling of the stairs. “ Say that again,” 
he stammered ; and the man said it 
again, the skipper’s heart jeering him 
now for a certainty. “ F. Pinch?” he 
whispered. 

“'That’s me, sir.”” 

“Not Euphemia, I reckon?” the 
skipper murmured, with the terror 
growing in his eyes. 

The new cook showed his teeth, 
which were admirable for such a man ; 
it was not at allan ugly smile. “ Well, 
yes, sir,—I did do it—for the sake of 
the ‘arf-crown, being a handy chap. 
You see, as I didn’t ‘ave no call to 
open my mouth, and no female would 
stand all that knockin’ about— ” 

But he was not allowed to continue. 
Like a man possessed the skipper flung 
himself at the hapless cook, whisked 
him round, grasped him by the slack 
of his trousers and his jacket at the 
neck, bore him up the companion and 
held him to the ladder that climbed 
ashore. 

“ Off with you,” he cried, “and set 
foot on my ship again if you dare!” 

F. Pinch for a moment did not 
ascend. ‘ What’s it all mean, sir?” 
he gasped, looking round. 

The skipper flew to a rope’s end, 
This sufticed ; the ex-cook ran up the 
ladder. 

“Mr. Rhodes, get her ready this 
minute,’ the skipper shouted tremu- 
lously to his much-troubled mate. 
“We'll risk the foot or two short 
of water for once in a way. This 
minute, sir, I say!’’ he roared. 

“ Ay, ay,” answered the mate, and 
the deck of the Mary Ann Perkins 
became a scene of immediate activity. 

Then the skipper went below ; nor 
did he appear again until Mr. Rhodes 
informed him that she was ready to 
move. He drank copiously that day, 
but was reticent rather than otherwise. 
CHaRLEs EpWwarpgs. 
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THERE are few Englishmen, prob- 
ably among those who chance to 
have visited the Central American 
Isthmus, no matter in which of the 
individual States they may have dwelt, 
who have not at one time or another 
had occasion to mentally compare that 
sparsely populated region with their 
own overcrowded island home, and 
the air of indolence pervading the 
former with the unceasing rush and 
bustle in the latter. The reason is 
plain. Within an area many times 
greater than that of Great Britain, 
the country in question has to support 
but a mere handful of beings, and 
these, taken as a whole, have cer- 
tainly not yet established their right 
of inclusion in the list of the world’s 
industrious nations. 

For present purposes we may esti- 
mate that, of the population of Cen- 
tral America, which scarcely equals 
that of a large city in other parts of 
the world, one half consists of multi- 
farious Indian tribes descended from 
the ancient Toltecs, and the remainder 
of mestizos, or mixed races, and a few 
families of pure Spanish blood ; and 
although among them there is of 
necessity what is known as the work- 
ing population, for the most part the 
natives bury the fame of their indus- 
trious ancestors beneath their own 
violent antipathy to any form of 
physical labour. In a country where 
Nature has been so generous in her 
provision of climate and soil, where 
food, in the shape of an endless 
variety of wild fruits, abounds in 
absolute profusion and may be had 
for the mere labour of plucking, and 
where clothing, at least with the lower 
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classes, is little less than luxury, why, 
asks the native, should man till and 
toil? Indeed, thinks he, it would 
be wasting one’s energies to do so. 
When the soil shall refuse to produce 
its rich crops any more and the grate- 
ful climate give place to the biting 
frosts of which he has heard the 
Americano speak, then will be time 
enough to think of labour. With 
him it is the rule to refrain from 
doing to-day all that he can postpone 


till manana (to-morrow) and his 
manana usually means the next 
generation. 


The mestizos, those of European 
and Indian descent, in all cases 
predominate, being as a rule the 
intellectual superiors of the Indians 


proper. They are generally of low 
stature, muscular and wiry; and 
the complexion, which naturally 


depends upon the extent to which 
their blood is mixed, is usually de- 
cidedly dark. With few exceptions, 
the native is of feeble character, and 
even where characteristic strength 
happens to exist it is of little avail 
against the overwhelming majority of 
the weak. Nor is the moral tone of 
this people all it should be, for they 
are far from temperate, and I know 
few races of a more sensual nature. 
There healthy education counts for 
far less then worldly training,—an 
expression possessing tremendous sig- 
nificance in Central America—and 
parents, having imparted their worldly 
knowledge to their sons, encourage 
them to test its authenticity by put- 
ting it into practice. 

The religion of the natives, except- 
ing only the pure-blooded Indians 




















and the few negroes and mulattos of 
the coast towns, is Roman Catholicism 
—notas we know that faith at home, 
but largely adulterated with native 
instincts and superstitions. In fact, 
so much is this sometimes the case 
that few persons would recognise it 
as being a religion at all, much less 
one in any way connected with the 
grand old creed of the Roman Church. 
The female population constitutes its 
chief supporters, the men merely 
tolerating the priests and indulging 
the ladies in their fancies, and indeed 
the idea seems generally to prevail that 
having duly attended early morning 
Mass it is a matter of no moment how 
the remainder of the day is spent. 
Their priests are mostly drawn from 
the lower orders of the inhabitants, 
and since recent years have brought 
the toleration of almost any creed in 
those countries, the clergy have not 
the power and influence they had of 
old. And it is well they have not, 
for instead of correcting the corrupt 
tendencies to which I have alluded, 
with their own examples they rather 
give them impulse, scarcely fearing to 
have it known that they, priests though 
they be, are proud fathers too ; seldom 
refusing to share the revelries of a 
public drinking-den ; and on Sundays 
never failing, after Mass has been said, 
to indulge in the excitement of the 
cock-pit, there to wager on a certain 
rooster probably the very coin re- 
cently paid for a special service on 
behalf of some departed soul. I 
could write many dark pages descrip- 
tive of the peculiarities,—religious 
and otherwise—of this people, but 
that is foreign to my purpose ; and as, 
in their own small way they are well 
meaning, and since he will find their 
customs far too tough and old to 
admit of pruning, I would counsel 
the traveller to merely note them and 
do nothing more, unless, that is to 
say, he should discover some means 
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other than those of ordinary persuasion 
or example. 

The Spanish spoken by the natives 
of Central America is a corrupt and 
abundantly localised version, bearing 
the same relation to the pure Castilian 
as does the Yorkshire dialect to good 
English. In some States, however, 
idiomatic discrepancies are less fre- 
quent than in others, to wit, Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica, the attempts at 
accuracy in the former being inspired, 
probably, by jealousy of their Mexican 
neighbours who emulate the speech 
of the Spaniard proper to the utmost, 
while in Costa Rica they may be 
ascribed to the fact that the popula- 
tion contains less of the Indian ele- 
ment. The Indian tribes have each 
a distinct language of their own, 
which very few individuals of the 
white population understand ; and 
although the majority of Indians 
have a knowledge of Spanish, and 
speak it when away from their respec- 
tive tribes, when at home they in- 
variably revert to their own tongue. 

Central America has been widely 
and unjustly condemned on the score 
of its climate. On the Pacific side the 
country is high, dry, and wonderfully 
salubrious, with few if any of the 
dreaded malarial influences, and in no 
part, excepting one or two localities 
lying in deep valleys from which the 
trade winds, sweeping the country and 
so tempering the heat, are excluded 
by the surrounding hills, is the heat 
really oppressive. Throughout the 
thermometer will often fall to forty- 
five degrees after sunset, while in the 
highlands it scarcely registers more in 
the daytime. The year is divided 
into two seasons only, the summer or 
dry season which, varying with the 
locality, lasts from about November 
until May or June, when the winter 
or rainy season sets in; but on the 
Atlantic side the seasons are less 
definite, some districts having even 
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four rainy seasons during the year, 
and altogether the general humidity 
here is greater. With the usual 
attention to ordinary hygiene the 
settler should have little trouble in 
keeping his health in Central America, 
and he will find that many of the 
deaths supposed to be due to malaria 
can, with a little judicious enquiry, be 
proved to result rather from in- 
cautiousness, unfair taxation of the 
physical system,—due too often to 
inexperience—or from extreme aggra- 
vation of a mild attack of that fever 
by the irregular and intemperate 
habits of the victims. If, for any 
reason, the settler is restricted to the 
low coastline, still, in the writer’s 
opinion he need have no fear. He 
will certainly get the fever into his 
blood, whether he wills it or no. 
How can he well avoid it when the 
primary cause of that disease, bad 
and swampy air, mal aire as the 
Spaniards call it, is inhaled day and 
night, and when mosquitoes, un- 
doubtedly the secondary cause, are 
everywhere? But let him see that 
he always wears flannel next to his 
skin, that the water he drinks is 
filtered, and that he is temperate in 
all his habits, and he should return 
to his own country at the end of his 
sojourn with as good health as when 
he left it, with the natural exception, 
to use a well known trade term, of fair 
wear and tear. 

The topography of Central America 
shows it to be decidedly hilly and 
voleanic. For some miles inland from 
the eastern boundary the country is 
low and swampy, the vegetation thick, 
and rivers, lakes, and lagoons abun- 


dant; but as we travel westwards 
the land becomes higher and the 
humidity gradually decreases, until 


eventually we find ourselves in the 
dry and bracing atmosphere of the 
highlands. The mountain chain run- 
ning almost parallel to the western 
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coastline is a branch of the famous 
Andes whereon are found extensive 
table-lands of exceeding fertility, and 
passing innumerable peaks draped 
with luxurious verdure to their very 
summits, we descend to find ourselves 
upon the rather arid plains lining the 
Pacific coast. 

Of volcanoes there are some fifty in 
all, huge monsters ranging from 3,000 
to 14,000 feet above sea-level, but 
few are now active. Each of the five 
States has its particular “ terror,” and 
the natives never tire of recounting 
all they, or their ancestors, have suf- 
fered on its account. In Guatemala 
the inhabitants fear most their Vol- 
can de Fuego (13,612 feet), Volcan 
Tumbador, and the Volcan de Agua 
which years ago was twice responsible 
for the destruction of their capital ; 
with the Nicaraguans the fiery Momo- 
tombito and Cosiguina are the pet 
themes; the natives of El Salvador 
attribute all their seismic disturbances 
to Izalco or the miniature but won- 
derfully active Ilopangito, and those 
of Costa Rica speak of their Irazu 
with equal awe. Of the extinct 
voleanoes, the craters of many have 
now been filled with water, thus 
forming small but almost bottomless 
lakes thousands of feet above the 
ocean, while others constitute a source 
of revenue in the large quantities of 
sulphur that they produce. Millions 
of coffee and cocoa trees stand upon 
their slopes, and the intervening 
valleys are gay with patches of sugar- 
cane, maize, and other cereals. 

Among these mountains rise innu- 
merable rivers flowing towards both 
oceans, but the more notable empty 
themselves into the Atlantic, or, more 
correctly, into the Caribbean Sea. 
Many of them are hundreds of miles 
in length, for instance, the Wanks in 
Honduras, the Motagua in Guatemala, 
and Great River in Nicaragua; and 
considering the many rapids, formid- 




















able falls, and multitudinous lagoons 
found along their courses, a river 
journey in Central America is often 
fraught with as much danger as in- 
terest. Since few of these streams 
admit of navigation by other than 
flat-bottomed craft, small boats hewn 
from single tree trunks and known 
as dug-outs, with occasionally the 
better known pit-pans, are the usual 
means of travel, and the reader can 
no doubt imagine what a tedious 
passage an ordinary journey becomes 
when made in such tiny craft. 
Twenty miles or thereabouts a day is 
a fair up-stream pace, and about as 
much as the traveller generally cares 
to sit out. 

It is about the headwaters of 
these streams that one often comes 
upon the ruins of what were once 
magnificent palaces and temples. In- 
deed, entire Indian cities have been 
unearthed in those regions, not mere 
collections of frail huts such as the 
Indians of to-day dwell in, but huge 
cities built of wrought stone, and 
covering in some cases an area equal 
to that of many a capital in Europe. 
It is these, with the beautifully 
carved obelisks, columns, and idols, 
found half buried beneath the dense 
forest undergrowth, which prompt one 
to lament the degeneration of the 
races which reared these stately 
memorials, and to wonder what their 
modern representatives have done 
with the civilisation of their ancestors. 

Whatever progress the natives 
have made in other directions, they 
have sadly neglected the mason’s art, 
with the result that it is to-day so 
little known that it has to be highly 
paid for, and dwellings of stone are 
thus within reach of none but the 
very wealthiest classes. The existing 
stone edifices, mostly churches and 
old convents dating from the period 
of Spanish rule, are difficult of iden- 
tification with any particular archi- 
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tectural style, being usually a mixture 
of many, among which, however, 
the Moresque and the ancient Mexi- 
can are chiefly distinguishable. Here 
and there one encounters a Renais- 
sance market-building, church, or 
palace of modern erection, or, as it 
were better to call them, a few native 
editions of that style. The dwellings 
of such of the upper classes as cannot 
afford houses of stone, the stores, and 
the less important public buildings 
are usually one-storeyed and of the 
adobe class, the walls being about 
three feet in thickness, neatly stuccoed 
and whitewashed inside and out. 
They are roofed with thick, heavy 
earthenware tiles of native manufac- 
ture, and when one considers the 
tremendous weight of the roofs and 
the fearful dust-clouds which the fall- 
ing of an adobe building invariably 
occasions (for these are nothing but 
hugh sun-dried bricks of mud) it is 
not difficult to understand why upon 
the first indications of an earthquake, 
—generally a low rumbling noise like 
distant thunder, and seeming to pro- 
ceed from the bowels of the earth— 
everyone rushes madly into the open 
air. The apartments, which are very 
lofty, have a wealth of doors and 
windows, the majority of them opening 
upon the patio, or interior garden, in 
preference to the street, and the 
windows, mere wooden shutters, being 
protected on the outside by iron 
gratings. The patio, exclusively re- 
served to the occupants of the house, 
is usually adorned with flowers and 
shrubs; and the fact that the doors 
and windows opening upon the street 
are for the most part closed during 
the day, those looking upon the patio 
being the chief means of ventila- 
tion, the streets naturally present a 
somewhat gloomy and _ deserted 
appearance. 

The poorer classes have two kinds 
of dwellings, the solidity of which 
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depends entirely upon their means. 
One is known as the horcones method 
of building, the walls consisting of 
stout forked uprights (horcones) driven 
firmly into the ground and encased 
with canes fastened closely and horizon- 
tally together, the whole being after- 
wards covered with a thin coating of 
adhesive mud. The other is a bird- 
cage dwelling similar to that just 
described, but in the building of 
which the mud lining, or any other 
means of sealing the gaps between 
the canes, is dispensed with. Both 
are thatched with palm-leaves, and 
often built without the aid of a single 
nail, the various parts being lashed 
together by means of bejucos or thin 
vines. In the rural districts these 
last two methods prevail, while the 
towns are a peculiar mixture of all 
styles, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the coast towns, where one and 
two-storeyed shanties of wood, after 
the plain type found in most mining 
camps throughout the United States, 
are the vogue. 

Generally speaking, all towns in 
Central America are so similar in 
character that a common description 
will suffice. The capital towns, which 
may have a population of anywhere 
between 15,000 and 50,000 souls, 
consist largely of the better sort of 
adobe houses with a few of the less 
pretentious huts fringing the out- 
skirts. The old Spanish churches and 
convents are now mostly converted 
into cathedrals, universities, hospitals, 
military colleges, or barracks, while 
the few stone buildings of modern 
erection are used as episcopal palaces, 
orphanages, government offices, and 
so forth, The majority of the 
residents are either traders or mer- 
chants, and the latter prefer to reside 
on their business premises which are 
usually well stocked with general 
merchandise of European and Ameri- 
manufacture. The streets at 
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night are illuminated by means of oil 
lamps, mounted on posts and con- 
tained in glazed lanterns similar to 
those once used in our streets at 
home, but in one or two cases elec- 
tricity is employed for that purpose ; 
and the majority of the larger towns 
boast of plant for the supply of water. 
It is a peculiarity of this people, in 
their endeavour to outdo their neigh- 
bours in what they call progressive- 
ness, to overlook the essential in their 
jealous anxiety to adopt more osten- 
tatious features; thus it frequently 
occurs that in a town where vast 
sums have been expended upon a 
splendid system of electric-lighting, a 
modern tramway and the latest tele- 
phonic arrangements, there exists ab- 
solutely no real system of sanitation. 
Apropos of water-companies and 
their doings I cannot resist the temp- 
tation to relate a little incident which 
came to my knowledge during my 
travels, for it will illustrate the un- 
expected difficulties which enterprise 
has sometimes to face in those regions. 
An alligator was the innocent cause 
of the misfortune, and it lived in a 
large lake whence an important town 
drew its supply of water. By means 
of powerful steam-driven pumps the 
water was drawn from the lake 
through a stout iron pipe, which after 
running some eighty or ninety yards 
into the lake from the shore, ended in 
an upward turn, a short arm bent at 
right angles to the pipe and rising to 
within a few feet of the surface. 
Suddenly an epidemic visited the town 
in question, and after much wild 
speculation as to its cause and the 
investigation of countless theories, the 
medical men expressed the opinion 
that the visitation was the outcome of 
impure drinking-water. Now as the 
town was particularly well favoured 
in this respect, the waters of the lake 
being wonderfully wholesome, and, 
moreover, samples of water taken 


























directly from the lake having been 
passed by experts as free from any 
unusual contagious influences, the con- 
clusion was drawn that the cause ex- 
isted in the company’s pipes. The 
company’s reputation being at stake, 
in fact, its very existence being 
threatened, it was decided to straight- 
way pull up the streets and expose 
the main pipes and conduits. And 
this was done without loss of time, 
each length being carefully and 
thoroughly examined in the presence 
of government officials and experts. 
The entire system was laid bare, from 
the outskirts of the town to the very 
shore of the lake, but the minutest 
examination failed to reveal any sus- 
picious feature. Then, almost at their 
wit’s end, for the epidemic was 
raging as badly as ever, the officials 
entered upon the last lap and turned 
their attention to the submerged por- 
tion of the conduit ; and it was here 
they found the cause. A _ huge 
alligator had been drawn towards 
the mouth of the main by the very 
strong influx, and being unable to 
release itself from the suction, had 
remained there until it died; and 
thus, for goodness only knows how 
long, all the water consumed in the 
town had first filtered through the 
decomposed carcase of the alligator. 
To continue my description, a more 
or less efficient police force is found 
in most towns, and even if their 
methods of preserving the peace are 
at times rough and arbitrary, their 
intentions are usually honest enough, 
and it is but an excess of zeal makes 
them harsh. A number of good 
doctors, mostly with European and 
American diplomas, are likewise found 
there, and the more important cities 
are proud in the possession of a 
public library, daily and weekly 
newspapers, and occasionally a small 
theatre. Branches of native and 
foreign banks are plentiful, and 
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American, English, Spanish, and 
French coins may at times be found 
in circulation. There is little differ- 
ence between the currencies of the 
various States, their pesos, or dollars, 
with those of Chili and the Peruvian 
sol, constituting the monetary unit, 
with gold multiples thereof in some 
States and silver divisions in all. 
The latter are halves, quarters, fifths, 
tenths, and twentieths of the peso, 
and in rare cases a bronze centavo, 
about equivalent in value to our 


farthing. The rate of exchange, or 
in other words the proportion in 
which native monies may be ex- 


changed ior their foreign equivalents, 
is so constantly varying that it is 
impossible to fix the sterling value 
of the former, but for purposes of 
rough calculation the peso may be 
valued at two shillings, or slightly 
under. 

Turning to the political methods of 
Central American peoples, we disclose 
what is at once their weakest spot 
and their most powerful enemy. If 
we follow their history for three- 
fourths of a century, in other words, 
since they succeeded in freeing them- 
selves from the galling yoke of Spain, 
we find it teeming with records of 
the direst strife, which to a very 
great extent explains their poor pro- 
gress. The majority of their rulers 
have been men possessed of consider- 
able courage and determination, with- 
out, however, any of those lofty 
principles so essential to the leader 
of a nation. The executive power is 
vested in a President elected for a 
term of four or six years, and that 
office, until recently, was invariably 
coveted solely with a view to personal 
aggrandisement. “ Make hay while 
the sun shines,” was their motto, and 
he who chanced to occupy the pre- 
sidential chair made it his business to 
lay hands on all that came within 
his reach, so that when the time came 
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for him to relinquish his office (dic- 
tatorship it should be called) he left 
little behind him beyond an empty 
treasury and a largely increased 
national debt. Nor did it by any 
means follow that he would vacate 
his office upon the expiration of his 
legal term. The Constitution might 
forbid his immediate re-election, but 
with the entire army at his back, 
who could remove him? Even in my 
own time I have seen a picket of sol- 
diers posted in front of the ballot-box, 
with instructions to prevent the re- 
cording of any contrary votes, which 
they did very effectually with fixed 
bayonets. Then, the editors of all 
newspapers were instructed to pub- 
lish leading-articles dwelling at great 
lengths upon the “splendid unanimity” 
with which the country had re-elected 
the President, and immediate suppres- 
sion awaited the paper which might 
venture co ignore such an order, in 
spite of the fact that freedom of the 
Press was a boasted feature of the 
government. 

Nor were the Ministers of State 
any better in their methods. They 
took whatever the Dictator might 
overlook, and when funds were low,— 
the nation’s and consequently their 
own as well—and their leader pro- 
posed an increase of customs-duties, 
a forced loan, an unlimited issue of 
paper money which it was never in- 
tended to redeem, or one of the many 
other ingenious methods of replenish- 
ing the exchequer, they seldom op- 
posed him. 

Thus the economic side of their 
affairs became worse with each pass- 
ing year, and every new ruler found 
his task the harder. Revolutions fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, 
entailing tremendous waste of money 
and deplorable loss of life, and usually, 
when they were successful, the Presi- 
dent appointed by the revolutionary 
party proved every whit as undesirable 
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as his predecessor. Finally, what 
with reduced finances and ruined 
credit, they were unable to raise the 
necessary troops, and were thus com- 
pelled to keep quiet for a few years. 
This gave the governments of the 
time an opportunity of more firmly 
establishing themselves, and a few 
unsuccessful uprisings,—the very best 
medicine for the malcontents—were 
sufficient to discourage the rebellious ; 
and thence comes the comparative in- 
frequency of revolutions in these latter 
days. 

No young country, however great 
may be its natural resources, can hope 
to avoid the penalties which must 
follow in the wake of a wanton and 
protracted period of civil war and cor- 
ruption ; and even when it chances 
to see the error of its ways the cure 
must be protracted indeed. Thus, 
these republics may be described as 
just passing the critical point in the 
political malady which has so long 
been eating away their substance and 
preparing to take their first steps 
upon the road to convalescence. At 
the same time, although the rulers 
of to-day may be credited with a 
genuine concern for the welfare of 
la Patria, inherent weakness of char- 
acter is at times visible and constitu- 
tional laws are thrust aside should 
they at any time happen to clash 
with the will of the President or 
of one of his influential supporters. 
Nevertheless it is a great deal in 
their favour that they are at least 
trying to mend their ways, and it is 
to be hoped that they will meet with 
as much success as Porfirio Diaz of 
Mexico, who has brought his country 
from a similar state of distress to 
splendid prosperity. 

But the incessant strife and mal- 
administration of the past have had 
other consequences. When at war 
the inhabitants had no time, and in 
peace no funds, for the proper de- 














velopment of their country’s vast 
resources ; and thus, to-day, although 
possessing raw material for almost 
any known industry, the existing 
factories may be counted upon the 
fingers of one’s hands. Thousands 
of square miles of splendid forest 
land, containing immense quantities 
of valuable timber,—much of it un- 
known in the old world—are prac- 
tically lying waste ; and whereas they 
have millions of acres of fine arable 
land, both temperate and _ tropical, 
which are capable of producing any 
crop desired, their agricultural] efforts 
are almost entirely confined to coffee 
and bananas. They have coal near 
the surface and practically within 
a stone’s throw of their chief towns, 
yet wood is their only fuel; they 
import foreign crockery, when no 
country in the world produces a 
finer kaolin clay ; and with all their 
fine cabinet woods, cotton, and in- 
numerable other textile plants, their 
furniture, coffee-sacks, and clothing 
are manufactured abroad. Cocoa-nut 
and other oil-producing palms are 
found everywhere, but still their 
soap-factories prefer to buy oils in 
the United States ; and whereas hides 
could be tanned in the country just 
as well as abroad,—better, indeed, 
since the very material for tanning 
is found on the spot—they ship skins 
by the millions and afterwards im- 
port them in the shape of leather, 
which naturally does not tend to 
cheapen the price of their boots and 
shoes. Indeed, of all their products, 
and the list is an incredibly long one, 
within my own knowledge there is 
scarcely an article, beyond tobacco, 
which they both produce and manu- 
facture on a commercial scale at home. 

Such is their country, then, and 
such their methods, and such both 
are likely to remain until the ener- 
getic and intelligent foreigner shall 
step in and set them an example ; 
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and truly, now that political dis- 
turbances are less frequent there, 
it would be hard to find a better 
field. Should a revolution break out 
he need have little fear. I have been 
almost an eye-witness of many such 
affairs, and although I must confess 
that they are certainly inconvenient 
for the time being, there is scarcely 
any real danger to the foreigner, 
much less to the Englishman who is 
particularly feared and respected by 
all classes. 

During the first revolution which 
I experienced there, I happened to be 
in a town which was surrounded by 
the rebels, and these being infinitely 
superior in number, methods, and 
arms to the Government troops, it 
was a foregone conclusion with the 
terrified inhabitants that the town 
would be successfully taken and 
looted before morning. Taking the 
advice of an older resident than 
myself I hung my Union Jack in a 
conspicuous position outside my street 
door, kept my revolver handy, and 
refrained from roaming too far abroad. 
These precautions were unnecessary, 
however, as matters turned out, for 
when midnight arrived it found the 
enemy in full possession of the town 
without the firing of a single shot. 
The garrison had capitulated, or more 
strictly speaking, the governor, in 
consideration of a certain payment on 
conclusion of the war, had agreed to 
give up the town, and having dis- 
armed his men on some pretext of 
his own, had secretly bid the oppos- 
ing army enter and take possession. 
Such transactions are not uncommon 
in Central American warfare, although 
the purchaser usually has the best of 
the bargain, for it is a matter of con- 
siderable doubt whether the vendor 
will ever see a penny piece of his 
promised reward, even when his 
debtors are victorious. 
But I am straying from my point. 
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I wished to illustrate the protection 
afforded to the foreigner by a judi- 
cious display of bunting. In such 
cases as that described, if there is 
any shooting it is mostly with small 
arms, of a somewhat ancient pattern, 
so that if the visitor remains indoors 
he is practically safe; and when the 
looting commences his flag will mark 
his house as one to be left alone. 
Indeed, so sacred as a rule is a 
gringo’s flag to the military (gringo 
being a cant term for foreigners of 
whatever nationality), that many 
natives borrow and display foreign 
flags, while others, unable to borrow 
one, will make one for themselves, 
often mixing up the various national 
emblems in a very amusing and 
ridiculous fashion. 

The indolence of the native has of 
course in its turn interfered not a 
little with his country’s development, 
and so also has the lack of proper 
means of communication. Railways 
are scarce, and even where they exist 
they are but slow, while their use 
proves somewhat costly. I have 
already referred to the difficulties in 
connection with the many waterways. 


The majority of travel, therefore, 
is done on horse or mule over very 
bad tracks,—roads they can hardly 
be called—and all freight is carried 
by beasts of burden or drawn in 
clumsy ox-carts. The latter in them- 
selves weigh as much as the heaviest 
load the inconsiderate natives ever 
dare to put in them; and it is a 
common occurrence, especially during 
the rainy season, for an ox-waggon 
to sink even beyond the axles into 
the spongy soil till it becomes mud- 
locked, and remains so for several 
days together. 

With regard to the supposed dan- 
gers to the settler, naturally there are 
the ordinary risks peculiar to those 
regions, such as earthquakes, tropi- 
cal storms, and fevers; but I have 
already suggested how the latter may 
be alleviated, and for the rest, they 
are not common, and at most do 
not exceed the many risks we are 
constantly running at home, and to 
which we have become so accustomed 
that we have ceased to recognise 
them as hazardous at all. 


Rowianp W. Cater. 
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In a little volume of privately 
printed letters in the writer’s posses- 
sion, entitled Lerrers to M. G. anp 
H. G., we have some of the most 
delightful glimpses of two of the 
greatest men of the Victorian era, 
and learn at first hand, so to speak, 
of the pleasant and interesting rela- 
tionship that existed between them. 
These letters were addressed by Mr. 
Ruskin to Mr. Gladstone’s daughters, 
and we learn for the first time of the 
charm they had for him at all times. 
Miss Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Harry 
Drew) was for many years one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s comforters and friends, 
in days when he felt he needed 
the soothing sympathy of a kindred 
spirit. The letters give ample proof 
that she found her reward in the 
respectful admiration of one of the 
most remarkable intellects of our time. 

The chief interest that lies in the 
letters addressed by Mr. Ruskin to 
M. G. is the charming portrayal of 
their author by his own hand. They 
are also valuable for their references 
of public interest and for the glimpses 
afforded of Mr. Gladstone as host. 
It was to the diplomacy of M. G. that 
we are indebted for getting Mr. 
Ruskin to visit Hawarden where we 
see him in the company of many dis- 
tinguished people. The first visit Mr. 
Ruskin made to Hawarden was in 
January, 1878, when he was accom- 
panied by Canon Scott-Holland. But 
this was not the first occasion on 
which he had met Mr. Gladstone, nor 
was it the last. Readers of Pra- 
TERITA will remember the reference 
to the meeting at Lady Davy’s table, 
in the company of John Lockhart’s 
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daughter (for whom he professed a 
great admiration), when he found she 
did not care for a word he said: 
“And Mr. Gladstone was on the 
other side of her,—and the precious 
moments were all thrown away in 
quarrelling across her, with him, 
about Neapolitan prisons. He 
couldn’t see, as I did, that the real 
prisoners were the people outside.” 

When they met at Hawarden it 
was under happier auspices. The 
prospect, however, as Mr. Ruskin 
drove with Canon Holland from 
Broughton Station to Hawarden, was 
not a particularly bright one, and it 
is somewhat amusing to learn his 
view of the situation, as related by 
his companion. 


Mr. Ruskin, it appears, had the darkest 
view possible of his host, imbibed from 
his “ Master,’’ Carlyle, to whose imagina- 
tion he figured apparently as the symbol 
of all with which he was at war. He 
was therefore extremely timid and sus- 
picious, and had secured, in view of a 
possible retreat, a telegram which at any 
moment might summon him home; this 
telegram loomed largely the first day, 
and we were constantly under its menace. 
But as hour by hour he got happier, the 
reference to its possible arrival came 
more and more rarely, and finally it 
became purely mythical. 


There is also an interesting de- 
scription of Ruskin as a talker by an 
anonymous hand in this little book. 
It substantiates the view of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s reference to Rus- 
kin’s indescribable charm of manner 
as a conversationalist. 


Then,—absente magistro—a quick tan- 
gle of remarks followed on his manifold 
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pleasant ways, his graceful and delightful 
manner,—bright, gentle, delicately cour- 
teous, the — melody of his voice— 
more intensely spiritual, more subduedly 
passionate, more thrilling than any voice 
ITeverheard. He is a swift observer and 
acute. Not talkative, but ever willing to 
be interested in things, and to throw 
gleams of his soul’s sunlight over them, 
original in his dazzling idealism. For 
ever “thinking on whatsoever things are 
pure and lovely, and of good report, etc.” ; 
annihilating, in the intense white heat 
of his passionate contempt and hatred, all 
vile, dark, hateful things. They are not 
—cannot be. They are lies, negations, 
blanks, nonentities. God is—and there 
is none else beside Him. 


Interesting as is this glimpse of 
a great man seen at close quarters, 
unburdening his soul in all that 
makes for righteousness in congenial 
company, we have a companion pic- 
ture from the pen of Canon Holland 
which is drawn in loving manner. 


He came up to one so confidentially, 
so appealingly with the wistful look in 
his grey-glinting eyes, which seemed to 
say, “I never find anybody who quite 
understands me, but I still hope and 
think that you will.” How quaint, the 
mingling of this wistfulness in the face 
with the spotted blue stock and the col- 
lars, and the frock coat, which made him 
look like something between an old- 
fashioned nobleman of the forties and an 
angel that had lost its way. The small, 
bird-like head and hands and figure had, 
nevertheless, a curious and old-world 
pomp in their gait and motions. The 
bushy eyebrows gave a strength to the 
upper part of the face which was a little 
unexpected, and which found its proper 
balance in the white beard of his last 
years. He, somehow, moved one as with 
the delicate tenderness of a woman; and 
he felt frail, as if the roughness of the 
world would burt and break him; and 
one longed to shelter him from all that 
was ugly and cruel. 


The conversations of the host and 
the guest,—Gladstone the statesman 
and theologian, of consuming moral 
energy in public affairs, Ruskin 
teacher, preacher and diviner of the 
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Beautiful—are valuable and attrac- 
tive, and show their respective points 
of view in matters of personal interest. 
Ruskin, for instance, assured Glad- 
stone that he had made it a rule for 
at least twenty years to know noth- 
ing of any doubtful question, nothing 
but what was absolutely true and 
certain. He did not attach any 
importance to opinions, to specula- 
tions of which the truth was doubt- 
ful. He was only concerned to know 
things that were true, and he thought 
there were enough of them to take 
up one’s lifetime to learn. When 
Gladstone spoke of round towers in 
Ireland, Ruskin answered that he 
took no interest in the subject be- 
cause it was a controverted one, and 
therefore he took no part in it. He 
was evidently more interested in 
seeing a newspaper which would be 
absolutely truthful and could be 
faithfully trusted. In newspapers 
he contended that the most infamous 
people were forced upon the reader's 
attention, and all manner of abomin- 
ations and villainy were published 
daily ; whereas newspapers should 
tell of the people best worth know- 
ing, the gentlest, purest, noblest of 
mankind, in full confidence that there 
was no fear of spoiling the good 
people by publishing their virtues 
and bringing them into prominence. 
They are the last people whom some 
newspaper editors, pious or otherwise, 
think of referring to; it is not in 
their day’s work. 

When Mr. Ruskin expounded at 
length his scheme for the enforcement 
of social responsibility for crime, Mr. 
Gladstone listened attentively with a 
look of puzzled earnestness, doubtless 
wondering how it could be carried 
out so as to satisfy the end of justice. 
Mr. Ruskin said that the inhabitants 
of every place should be held re- 
sponsible for the crimes committed 
in their neighbourhood; every one 

















should be made to feel the crime as 
his own. He, for example, would 
have London divided in districts, so 
that when a murder was committed 
in a district the inhabitants should 
draw lots to decide who was to suffer 
for it. Only by this way could the 
public conscience be quickened, and 
if the lot fell on a man of high 
character the moral effect would be 
excellent. It was the lack of public 
moral tone that was cause for serious 
thought, and the conditions which led 
to crime should be the first matter for 
consideration in all reformatory work. 
It was absurd to make a fuss about 
the insides of prisons, as if reform 
should begin there. Reform, he held, 
should begin outside ; the inside should 
be made as repulsive as possible. The 
real criminals were the idle rich ; they 
should be rigorously dealt with, and 
every man who had a large income 
should be put in prison if he did no 
work, for it was only Society made 
crime possible. 

Again, he would discourse on the 
domestic virtues. Mothers, he said, 
ought not to expend their love upon 
their own children only, but while 
making that love their principal care 
should also love all other children, 
especially the poor and suffering : “ To 
be a father to the fatherless is the 
peculiar glory of a Christian.” On 
marriage he was no less forcible, 
although it is a subject on which 
one would imagine he had not the 
right to preach, but, of course, his 
many-sidedness was his great charm. 
Women, he held, should not venture 
to hope or even think for perfection 
in him she would love, but, on the 
other hand, he should believe the 
maiden to be purity and perfection ; 
perfectly faultless. “Women are, 
in general, far nobler, purer, more 
divinely perfect than men, because 
they come less in contact with evil,” 
—a most charitable judgment, and so 
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like Ruskin in his passionate idealism. 
But coming to more practical matters 
he mournfully admitted the failure of 
his road-making at Hinksey, believing 
it was owing to the lack of earnest- 
ness in the students. They played at 
work. It was only one of the many 
signs of the diabolical condition of 
Oxford, he said. When the present 
writer visited Hinksey on a recent 
occasion, when the landscape was 
bathed in sunshine, the students’ 
roadway was scarcely discernible. We 
were somewhat amused on asking a 
fresh-complexioned villager who lived 
in a cottage near by, if she remem- 
bered the students making the road. 
She replied that she remembered the 
time well and pointed out an adjoin- 
ing cottage where the students had 
had afternoon-tea, adding, “ They did 
not appear to take much interest in 
the work.” Asked if she remem- 
bered Mr. Ruskin, she said she 
remembered him well and then added, 
quite seriously, “ But I hav’nt heard 
of him for a long while.” When she 
was informed that he was dead she 
said, ‘Dear me, I never heard of 
it.” Who will spell fame after an 
experience like this? 

Oxford has many charms, and to 
the visitor who loves to linger by the 
banks of the Isis, especially in the 
glory of midsummer when the house- 
boats are a blaze of colour and “life 
runs gaily by the sparkling Thames,” 
it is a scene not soon to be forgotten. 
But Ruskin held that racing on the 
river was utterly ruinous, and the 
boats (presumably the racing eight- 
oars) were the destruction of the 
river's charm and beauty; he would 
rather that racing be discouraged and 
riding encouraged at Oxford, although 
the horse, he said, was ruined by 
racing, a distinction surely with a 
difference, for he spoke, as an artist, 
of its beauty from the artist's stand- 
point. We can imagine how Mr. 
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Ruskin’s friends would be both de- 
lighted and astonished at his opinions 
in general. Over a wide range of 
subjects he, “Socialist, aristocrat, 
dreaming idealist, hater of modern 
liberty, of pride of wealth, of bastard 
patriotism, lover of the poor and 
laborious toiling multitude, detesting 
war and its standing armies,” declared 
at Hawarden his opinions in no un- 
certain tones, while the host good- 
naturedly was ever ready to accept 
his principles even if he would differ 
as to their practical application. We 
can hear the late Duke of Argyll in his 
usual, impatient manner saying, at 
the close of Mr. Ruskin’s talk, “ You 
seem to want a very different world 
from what we experience,’ and Mr. 
Ruskin’s naive reply, “ Yea, verily, 
a new heaven and a new earth, and 
the former things passed away.” 

In Canon Holland’scharming sketch, 
which is printed along with the letters 
to M. G. and H. G. he tells how the 
learned host tried to lead the conver- 
sation where there would be as little 
chance of contention as possible with 
his illustrious guest. Mr. Gladstone 
discussed Homer and the I1iap, and 
here, it was thought, they would meet 
on common ground, but, alas, even 
here they were not found to see eye 
to eye. When Mr. Gladstone, for 
instance, proceeded to show how in 
a certain passage it was clear to him 
that even Homer had some know- 
ledge of the principles of barter which 
modern economic science would even 
try to defend or justify, Ruskin re- 
gretfully responded by saying, “ And 
to think that the devil of Political 
Economy was alive even then!” Our 
readers will remember that it was in 
the pages of THe CornaILIL MaGa- 
ZINE that Mr. Ruskin contributed, 
in 1860, his articles on Political 
Economy, now well known in the 


little book entitled Unto tis Last, 
which were so distasteful to the 





readers of that day that the editor 
was obliged to close the series. Per- 
haps Mr. Ruskin’s reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone is better understood to-day. 
On another occasion Mr. Gladstone 
brought Sir Walter Scott to the front, 
as a subject likely to cause some in- 
teresting conversation, and one likely 
to appeal to his guest’s heart and 
head, for it is well known that Mr. 
Ruskin had a great admiration for 
Sir Walter. When Mr. Gladstone 
began an impassioned reference to the 
works of Scott and all they had done 
for Scotland, he ventured the remark 
that “Sir Walter had made Scot- 
land.” At this Mr. Ruskin wished 
to know what was meant by the 
remark and so, brought to bay, Mr. 
Gladstone held forth on the immense 
improvement in the means of com- 
munication and facilities for travelling 
in Scotland in modern times, especi- 
ally referring to the isolation of life 
in the Highlands, also to the great 
number of excursionists now con- 
veyed to all parts of the country 
with speed and comforts unknown 
before. Evidently all this was too 
much for his hearer, who imme- 
diately exclaimed, “‘ But, my dear sir, 
that is not making Scotland, that is 
unmaking it.” This remark reminds 
us of another made by Mr. Ruskin 
in a letter written years ago when he 
refused an invitation to dinner with 
the Caledonian Society. “I never,” 
he wrote, “ go to public dinners, and 
if steam-ploughs are to be used in 
Caledonia, no dinners will preserve 
the memory of Burns.” If it was for 
nothing else than his fearlessness in 
dealing with cherished opinions we 
cannot but agree, or agree to differ, 
with the charming frankness of Mr. 
Ruskin’s views. 

The references in the private diary 
of Mr. Gladstone make it clear that, 
while he might differ with his visi- 
tor, there was a deep-rooted affection 
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which no difference of opinion could 
quench. 


We had much conversation—interest- 
ing, of course, as it always must be with 
him. . . . In some respects an un- 
rivalled guest, and those important re- 
spects too. - No diminution of 
charm. . . . Mr. Ruskin developed 
his political opinions. They aim at the 
restoration of the Judaic system and 
exhibit a mixture of virtuous absolution 
and Christian socialism. All in his 
charming and benevolent manner. 


And in referring to the conversations 
which he was privileged to listen to 
at Hawarden, Canon Holland writes : 


The amusement of the meeting of the 
two, Gladstone and Ruskin, lay in the 
absolute contrast between them at every 
point on which conversation could con- 
ceivably turn. The brimming optimism 
of Mr. Gladstone, hoping all things, be- 
lieving everybody, came clashing up at 
every turn with the inveterate pessimism 
of Mr. Ruskin, who saw nothing on every 
side but a world rushing headlong down 
into the pit. They might talk on the 
safest topics, and still the contrast was 
inevitable. 


In one of the letters of Fors 
CLAVIGERA, there is a significant blank 
in one of the pages which is explained 
in these words: “The passage now 
and henceforward omitted in this place 
contained an attack on Mr. Gladstone, 
written under a complete misconcep- 
tion of his character, and the blank 
space is left partly in due memorial 
of rash judgment.” In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to remember that 
we owe the change of opinion to Miss 
Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew), for it 
was at her request Mr. Ruskin visited 
Hawarden where he had a fuller op- 
portunity of knowing the nobility of 
Gladstone’s character. Writing to 
“ Dearest M.” in his first letter 
(January 18th, 1878,) he says: 


How is it possible for the men who 
have known him long to allow the course 
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of his conduct now, or at any other 
time, having been warped by ambition, 
to diminish the lustre and the power 
of his name? I have been greviously 
deceived concerning him myself, and 
have once written words about him 
which I trust you at least may never 
see. They shall be effaced henceforward 
(I have written to cancel the page on 
which they are). If ever you see them 
forgive me, and you will know what it 
is to forgive. 


And not less generous are the follow- 
ing words written a little later. 


It was a complete revelation to me, 
and has taught me a marvellous quantity 
of most precious things—above all things 
the rashness of my own judgment (not 
as to the right or wrong of things them- 
selves, but as to the temper in which 
men say and do them). 


While Mr. Ruskin made confession 
of his error of judgment to his cor- 
respondent he did not depart from 
Hawarden without making an equally 
generous confession to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Standing on the hall steps ~ 
he begged publicly to recant all that 
he had ever said or thought of his 
host, and thus the victory was com- 
plete. To Ruskin the joy of the 
discovery meant much, but he was 
naturally not a little nervous as to 
how he was going to explain it to 
Carlyle when he got back to Chelsea. 

All this is pleasant to learn for the 
insight it gives us into Mr. Ruskin’s 
good-nature, for it is a fact that no 
writer of our time was so generous in 
his sincere appreciation of greatness 
wherever he found it, just as no one 
was so severe a critic on his own 
errors of judgment and sins of omis- 
sion and commission. Any reader 
who cares for proof of this statement 
has only to read, for example, the 
annotated edition of the second volume 
of MoprerNn Painters, issued in two 
small volumes in 1882. But true as 
this is, and though we find Mr. 
Ruskin in his first letter to M. G. 
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writing, “I thank Fors and your 
sweet sister very solemnly for having 
let me see your father,” it is not to 
be concluded that he was always in 
the same solemn mood. Whenever 
he was deeply moved he wrote in 
strong and forcible language, whether 
it was a question of spoiling beautiful 
scenery, or the mis-called restoration 
of our ancient cathedrals. For as 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his mono- 
graph in the EnciisH Men or Lerrers 
series, says : 


Vehement language was with Ruskin 
a literary intoxication rather than a 
moral fault. He has paid a bitter penalty 
for failing to overcome the tendency. 
To paraphrase an absurd epigram about 
Oliver Goldsmith’s talk and his books, it 
might be said of Ruskin that he talked 
like an angel and wrote as if he were one 
of the Major prophets. 


It is necessary to bear this criticism 
in mind while we refer to an apparent 
change in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion re- 
garding Mr. Gladstone and the ex- 
planation which he gave afterwards 
of his position. In this connection 
we have only to remember his famous 
letter to the students of Glasgow 
University when he was prevailed 
upon to allow his name to be put up 
as an independent candidate for the 
Rectorship of that ancient University 
in the three-cornered contest in 1880. 
This led to some correspondence and 
when his supporters wrote to ask if 
he sympathised with Lord Beacons- 
field or with Mr. Gladstone, he 
replied : 


What, in the devil’s name have you 
to do with either Mr. D’Israeli or Mr. 
Gladstone? You are students of the 
University and have no more business 
with politics than you have with rat- 
catching. Had you ever read ten words 
of mine with understanding, you would 
have known that I care no more for Mr. 
D'Israeli or Mr. Gladstone than for two 
old bagpipes with the drones going by 
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steam, but that I hate all Liberalism as 
Ido Beelzebub, and that, with Carlyle, I 
stand, we two alone now in England, for 
God and the Queen. 


This was, as will be agreed, rather 
a severe blow to give to students who 
were fond of playing at politics in 
Rectorial elections ; but the fact that, 
on election day, he polled three hun- 
dred and nineteen votes, is a proof 
that his strongly-worded protest had 
been taken in a fair spirit. While 
this can be said for the students in 
Glasgow, another view of the situa- 
tion is obtained when we remember 
that the words very naturally gave 
offence at Hawarden where he had 
received such a generous welcome and 
a favourable opportunity of knowing 
Mr. Gladstone and his opinions, 
political and otherwise. We are 
therefore prepared to learn of a break 
in the continuity of the letters to his 
correspondent at Hawarden on whom 
he was fond of bestowing many pet 
names. But we know now the man- 
ner in which his position was logically . 
clear to himself and how he made it 
clear to his correspondent, in the 
following letter. 


Amiens, October 23rd, 1880. 


My Very Dear M—,—TI only did not 
answer your first letter because I did not 
think it was in women’s nature (being in 
the noble state of a loving daughter) to 
read my syllable of answer with patience, 
when once she knew the letter was mine. 
I wrote a word or two to F——, and 
now, if indeed you are dear and patient 
enough to read, I will tell you why that 
letter was written, and what it means. 
Of course it was not written for publica- 
tion. But it was written under full 
admission of the probability of being 
some day compelled to allow its publica- 
tion. Do not for an instant admit in 
your mind the taint of thought that I 
would privately write of any man—far 
less of one whom I honoured and loved 
—words which I would not let him hear, 
or see, on due occasion. I love and 
honour your father; just as I have 
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always told him and you that I did, as 
a perfectly right-minded private English 
gentleman ; as a man of purest religious 
temper, and as one tenderly compas- 
sionate, and as one earnestly (desiring 
to be) just. 

But in none of these virtues, God be 
praised, is he alone in England. In none 
of these lights, does it seem to me, is 
he to be vociferously or exclusively 
applauded, without dishonour implied to 
other English gentlemen, and to other 
English politicians. Now for the other 
side, my adversary side (that which, 
surely, I candidly enough always warned 
you there was in me, though one does 
not show it “up the lawn nor by the 
wood,” at Hawarden). I have always 
fiercely opposed your Father’s politics ; 
I have always despised (forgive the Gor- 
gonian word) his way of declaring them 
to the people. I have always despised, 
also, Lord Beaconsfield’s method of 
appealing to Parliament, and to the 
Queen’s ambition, just as I do all 
Liberal, so-called, appeals to the Mob’s— 
not ambition (for Mobs have not sense 
enough, or knowledge enough, to be 
ambitious) but conceit. I could not 
have explained all this to my Liberal 
Glaswegian Constituents, I would not, 
had I been able. They asked me a ques- 
tion they had no business with, and got 
their answer (written between two coats 
of colour which I was laying on an oak 
leaf, and about which I was, that morn- 
ing, exceedingly solicitous, and had 
vowed that no letter should be answered 
at all)—and in my tired state “le peintre 
ne s’amuse (mais point du tout!) a étre 
ambassadeur.”” The answer, neverthe- 
less, — was perfectly deliberate, and 
meant, once for all, to say on the matter 
the gist of all I had to say. 

After the election is over—and how- 
ever it goes—all this will be explained in 
another way, and you shall see every 
word before I print it, though there will, 
and must, be much that will pain you. 
But there will be nothing that is even 
apparently discourteous, and, in the 
meantime, remember, that if your 
Father said publicly of me that he cared 
no more for me (meaning Political and 
Economical me) than for a_ broken 
bottle stuck on the top of a wall — 
I should say—only—well, I knew that 
before—but the rest of me he loves, for 
all that. 

I meant this letter to be so legible, 
and so clear and quiet—and here it is, 
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all in a mess, as usual. . . . Perhaps 
you'll like it better so; but mind, I’ve 
written it straight away the moment I 
opened a line from my niece saying she 
had seen Mr. Burne-Jones, and that you 
might be written to! And, my dear, 
believe this, please—if you care to believe 
it—that I never in my life was in such 
peril of losing my “ political indepen- 
dence” as under my little Madonna’s 
power at Hawarden.—And I am, and 
shall be ever, her loving servant, 
Joun Ruskin. 


Surely this was, indeed, the amende 
honorable and does credit to the spirit 
of the writer, as well as to his friends 
at Hawarden, as the following explan- 
atory letter proves. 


Amiens, October 28th, 1880. 

My Darume LitrLte Maponna,—You 
are really gratia plena (don’t be shocked, 
I’m writing about the Saints all day, 
just now, and don’t know when I’m talk- 
ing quite properly to my pets), but it 
is unspeakably sweet of your Father and 
you to forgive me so soon, and I’m in- 
clined to believe anything you'll tell me 
of him, after that; only, you know, I’m 
a great believer in goodness, and fancy 
there are many people who ought to be 
canonised who never are, so that—be 
amaneyer so good—I’m not idolatrous 
of him. (If it’s a—Madonna, it’s another 
thing you know.) But I never for an in- 
stant meant any comparison or likeness 
between D. and your Father — they 
merely had to be named as they were 
questioned of. On the other hand, I 
know nothing about D. whatsoever, but 
have a lurking tenderness about him 
because my own father had a liking for 
him, and was in great grief about my 
first political letter—twenty (or thirty) 
years ago—which was a fierce attack 
upon him. 

I do trust nothing more will ever cause 
you to have doubt or pain. I can’t get 
what I have to say said; I’m tired to- 
day,—have found out things very won- 
derful, and had—with your letter at 
least—more pleasure than I can bear 
without breaking down. Dear love to 
your father. Ever your grateful, 

Sr. C.! 


' St. Chrysostom (St. John the Golden- 
mouthed), the name given to Mr. Ruskin by 
his friend Mrs, Cowper-Temple. 
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Letters, such as the foregoing, 
surely prove that, while he in no 
degree departed from the position he 
originally had taken, in giving a 
perhaps too forceful expression to 
a deep-rooted conviction, he, never- 
theless, was fully convinced in his 
own mind of the truth of his opinion 
regarding Mr. Gladstone from a poli- 
tical standpoint, and only regretted, 
sincerely, that the published expres- 
sion of his opinion should have come 
under the notice of those immediately 
concerned at an earlier date than he 
would have liked, thereby causing 
doubt and pain, inasmuch as it may 
have affected their feelings of regard 
for him as a friend, or caused them 
to have doubts.as to his sincerity and 
regard for them. This was the only 
difference of opinion, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, the 
only speck on the horizon of love 
that Mr. Ruskin experienced with his 
correspondent. His love was too 
sincere for his friends at Hawarden 
to allow any difference to separate 
them, and it is borne out in the whole 
series of letters written by Mr. Ruskin 
that his last words are his expressions 
of love for Mr. Gladstone and all the 
members of his family. Nothing did 
so much to cheer Mr. Ruskin in his 
fits of despondency than to hear M. G. 
play to him. So much, indeed, was 
he affected by her playing that he 
could not find words to express his 
feelings, and would therefore content 
himself by saying repeatedly, ‘ Thank 
you.” Elsewhere he expresses his 
opinion on the power of music in 
these words : 


Music is the nearest at hand, the most 
orderly, the most delicate and the most 
perfect of all bodily pleasures ; it is the 
only one which is equally helpful to all 
the ages of men—-helpful from the nurse’s 
song to her infant, to the music, unbeard 
of others, which so often haunts the 
deathbed of pure and innocent spirits. 
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Mr. Ruskin was always keenly 
devoted to music, and was so to 
the end. Nothing delighted him 
more than the ballads of the North 
Country which Mrs. Severn often 
sang to him. It will also be remem- 
bered that he took a special pleasure 
in the cathedral at Oxford, when he 
had it closed for himself on occasions 
and could roam up and down the 
aisle, in meditative mood, listening 
to the music of the magnificent organ 
there. 

In ministering to him in days of 
trouble we should gratefully remember 
M. G. as one of his best benefactors. 
In one of his letters to her referring 
to Browning he says, “He knows 
much of music, does he not? but I 
think he must like it mostly for its 
discords” ; a remark with which many 
will agree to differ and think of as 
one of the writer’s perversities. While 
he wrote thus of Browning it is well 
to remember that he praised him in 
his books (in the ELEMENTs oF 
Drawine and in volume iv. of MopeRN 
PainTERS) for every sentence he wrote 
of the Middle Ages, as always right 
and profoundly true. 

While it is, of course, not possible 
in the space at my disposal to treat 
of all the topics dealt with in the 
letters, it may be both interesting 
and instructive to give some extracts 
to show the wide field of Mr. Ruskin’s 
likes and dislikes in the subjects 
treated in this correspondence. 


I don’t think a pretty tree is ever 
meant to be drawn with all its leaves on, 
any more than a day when its sun is at 
noon. One draws the day in its morning 
or evening; the tree in its spring or 
autumn. 


It is a great grace of the olive, not 
enough thought on, that it does not hurt 
the grass underneath. 


I’m so very glad your father is inter- 
ested in DeucaLion, I never got any credit 
from anybody for my geology, and it is 

















the best of me by far. And I really think 
I’ve got those stuck up surveyors in a fix, 
rather! I’m going in at the botanists 
next, and making diagrams of trees to ask 
them questions about. .... I never 
was so lazy as I am just now, in all my 
life. If only I enjoyed being lazy I 
should not mind, but I’m only ashamed 
of myself, and get none of the comfort. 


The second volume of PrzrTerita is 
giving me a lot of trouble, because I have 
to describe many things in it that people 
never see nowadays—and it is like writ- 
ing about the moon. Also, when I begin 
to crow a little, it doesn’t read so pretty 
as the humble pie (April, 1886). 


If a great illness like that is quite con- 
quered, the return to the lovely world is 
well worth having left it for the painful 
time; one never knew what beauty was 
before (unless in happy love which I had 
about two hours and three-quarters of an 
hour of, once in my life). 


Dear love to your father ; but tell him 
he hasn’t scattered the Angelic Land- 
League, and that that Puncu is not a 
representative of its stick—or shillelagh 
—power. 


I’m so wild just now because your 
father won’t make me Prime Minister for 
a day, like the Sleeper Awakened. 


If the Queen would have me for Grand 
Vizier, I'd save papa such alot of trouble, 
and come and chop twigs with him after- 
wards—when he’d got the tree down. 


I don’t think he need have set himself 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY to prove to 
the Nineteenth Century that all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
valueless. 


For these seven years, nay these ten 
years, I have tried to get either Mr. Glad- 
stone, or any other conscientious Minister 
of the Crown, to feel that the law of land 
possession was for all the world, and 
eternal as the mountains and the sea. 
Those who possess the land must live on 
it, not by taxing it. Stars and seas and 
rocks must pass away before that word 
of God shall pass away, “ The Land is 
Mine.” And the position taken by Parlia- 
ment just pow is so frightful to me, in its 
absolute defiance of every human pro- 
gnostic of Revolution, that I must write 
to you in this solemn way about it, the 
first note I gravely sit down to write in 
my old nursery with, I trust, yet un- 
crushed life and brain. 
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Although we find Mr. Ruskin 
writing to his correspondent as “ My 
Darling M.” and saying, “you know 
good writing and feeling as well as I 
do, and we are not likely to differ a 
jot about anything else,” it is the fact 
that they did differ about something 
else. It was on the occasion when 
M. G. wrote to tell Mr. Ruskin 
she was about to get married and 
asked for his blessing. Here is his 
humorous reply : 


December 29th, 1885. 


Dartinc M—,—Bless you? Blest if 
I do! I'll give you absolution, if you 
come and ask it very meekly, but don’t 
you know how I hate girls marrying 
curates? You must come directly and 
play me some lovely tunes,—it’s the last 
chance you'll have of doing anything to 
please me, for I don’t like married women; 
I like sibyls and children and vestals and 
soon. Not that I mean to quarrel with 
you, if you'll come now and make it up. 
If you can leave your father at all— 
sooner or later by a day or two doesn’t 
matter, or a day or two out of what you 
have left (I had rather you waited till 
crocus or anemone time, for we’re about 
ugliest just now). As for F., she was a 
horrid traitoress, but yow have been very 
faithful to me through all my wicked 
sayings about papa (I can tell you there 
would have been a word or two more if 
you hadn’t been in the way). As for the 
poverty and cottage and all the rest of 
that nonsense, do you think you'll get 
any credit in heaven for being poor when 
you fall in love first? If you had married 
a conscientious Bishop, and made him 
live in a pig-sty—a la bonne heure ! 

Ever your loving and too forgiving, 
Sr. C. 


And, again, by way of explanation : 


I didn’t mean, and never have thought, 
that girls were higher or holier than 
wives—Heaven forbid. I merely said I 
liked them better, which, surely, is ex- 
tremely proper of me. 


Writing of Carlyle, at the time of 
his death, to M. G., Mr. Ruskin ex- 
presses his belief in a brighter world, 
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another life than this, in the following 
beautiful words : 


The death of Carlyle is no sorrow to 
me. It is, I believe, not an end—but a 
beginning of his real life. Nay, perhaps, 
also of mine. My remorse, every day he 
lived, for not having enough loved him 
in the days gone by, is not greater now, 
but less, in the hope that he knows what 
I am feeling about him at this and all 
other moments. 


In the preface to ARROWS OF THE 
Cuasz, Mr. Ruskin remarks, “I never 
wrote a letter in my life which all the 
world are not welcome to read if they 
will,” and this, it may be said, was no 
idle boast. Of few great writers can 
the same be said, for some of the 
saddest chapters in literary history 
are due to the publication of let- 
ters which should never have been 
printed. It is to be feared that 
letter-writing is in these days a lost 
art, for really great letter-writers, of 
whom there must always be few, 
must be men of large leisure. Ruskin 
had the saving grace and virtue in 
that he only wrote when he had 
something to say. Read where you 
will you will always find something 
to interest and stimulate on art and 
morals affecting the highest interests 
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of life. Born in circumstances pecu- 
liarly fitted to nurture a great and 
gifted spirit, he early found his work 
and steadily pursued it to the end,— 
to make for others a world better to 
live in and full of hope, for ever 
“thinking on whatsoever things are 
pure, and lovely, and of good report.” 
His message, whether we find it in 
his letters or his books was, is, and 
will be found helpful to all who read 
and study aright, for like the pro- 
phets of old, he held his great gifts as 
a sacred trust for the advancement of 
God’s Kingdom. And if we have 
been able to show that the letters 
addressed to M. G. and H. G. have 
all the charm and the chivalry for 
which he was known, no less than for 
the insight we gain into his character, 
we can echo the words of one of his 
best commentators who writes: ‘ Let 
us take Ruskin seriously, for the more 
seriously we take him, the more we 
shall make out of him, and the more 
he will make of us.” 
W. Srvcrair. 


Notg.—The writer desires to thank 
Mr. Ruskin’s literary executors,—Mrs. 
Severn and Mr, Alexander Wedderburn— 
for granting permission to make use of 
the letters contained in the foregoing 
article. 

















ADDRESSING a conference of ele- 
mentary school-teachers at Guildford 
some time ago, a prominent educa- 
tional expert of the district urged that 
attendance at evening classes should 
be made compulsory, in order to 
counteract the vicious tendencies of 
working class youths. Of the charac- 
ter of these youths he drew a most 
unflattering picture. 


Two years after leaving school [he said— 
I quote from the Press reports] they have 
lost the little manner they once had, 
they don’t look you in the face, they loaf, 
they fool about, they have no desire to 
learn, they have lost those ideals that you 
[their teachers] implanted so laboriously, 
they have acquired perhaps a habit of 
lying, they think it manly to get drunk, 
and womanish to care for the best things 
of life. . . . Some of them you have to 
exclude [from the evening school] because 
of acquired habits of turbulence. 
You note the others in the streets, they 
barely recognise you as you look at them, 
you see how rapidly they have gone 
downhill ; if you happen to have inter- 
ested yourself in any higher branch of 
learning you find that these old boys are 
conspicuous by their absence ; if you try 
to develope the local cricket or football 
club they won’t play themselves; at best 
they like to ornament the ropes, smoke 
indifferent tobacco, use foul language, and 
mob the referee if required. 


Of the girls the speaker took a no 
less unfavourable view, complaining 
that they make bad servants and 
learn to care only for finery and 
flirtation; and emphasising thus his 
plea for lengthening the period of 
education, he threw out hints of what 
he regarded as a schoolmaster’s chief 
duty. “The building up of charac- 
ter,” he said, “is the supreme object 
ef every teacher’s life” ; and he pro- 
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pounded the question, “ How far do 
our present methods [of education] 
turn out men and women of honesty, 
industrious by habits, tastes, and 
principles?” Self-respect was one of 
the virtues for which he pleaded, and 
veracity another; the implication 
being that veracity and self-respect 
are at a discount with the younger 
working folk. In addition to this, 
there was mention of “ playing the 
game straight and hard”; but with 
these exceptions (if they are excep- 
tions) the speaker confined his de- 
mands to the broadest generalities, 
asking simply for “morals,” and con- 
cluding with one more appeal to the 
assembled teachers to fix their atten- 
tion on “the real question which has 
to be faced,—the building up of the 
children’s characters in the faith and 
fear of God.” 

Whatever may be thought of the 
justice or the usefulness of these re- 
marks, it is obvious that the delivery 
of such a speech to such an audience 
is a phenomenon of deep import to 
labouring people. The mere fact that 
thoughts like these are abroad implies 
a change in the labourer’s position of 
the most searching kind. His migra- 
tion from the country to towns, his 
use of the ballot-box, his acquisition 
of a little learning, are of minor 
consequence compared with this ; for 
this means that the atmosphere in 
which he lives has begun to alter, and 
that he is called upon not only to 
live in different places and to follow 
different pursuits from his old ones, 
but to be himself a different kind of 
man. He is requested to conform to the 
standards set by modern civilisation. 
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But while the address I have 
quoted makes this clear, it shows no 
less clearly that even in the opinion 
of enthusiasts education has not yet 
been very successful. For some 
reason or other the labouring youth 
does not take kindly to it ; he is slow 
to respond to our invitations to come 
and be civilised; and though I do not 
myself believe that he is worse in 
character than his fore-fathers were 
in their youth, I see little reason to 
suppose that he is any better than 
they. It was chiefly to town lads 
that the speaker at Guildford re- 
ferred ; but the village lad is cer- 
tainly not more satisfactory, as I can 
testify from my own observation. Too 
often in the village one finds him in- 
subordinate, insolent, vain, silly ; and 
he seems to extend his admiration 
chiefly to those who excel in those 
attributes. He is “mouthy,” as the 
older people say. At night, banging 
about the doorway of the public-house 
(the institute is not open to him 
until he is eighteen years old) he is a 
nuisance to passers-by. 

Though nobody questions the reality 
of the evil, opinion is remarkably 
varied as to its causes, and the 
remedies that should be applied. The 
doctors all differ. First there are the 
educational people, who ascribe the 
mischief to ignorance; next, and in 
direct opposition, are the parents of 
the boys, protesting that their sons 
are being spoilt by education. Em- 
ployers, as I have often heard them 
admit, incline to the view of the 
parents ; and, while others cry out 
for the revival of apprenticeship, 
these decline to be troubled with 
apprentices. This brings the technical 
educator on to the field to jostle 
with the advocates of physical drill 
and Boys’ Brigades. And then there 


are the people with superficial fancies, 
and nostrums expressive chiefly of 
“There are too 


their discontent. 
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many holidays; nothing is thought 
of but games and pleasure,” they cry, 
or else, “Cricket and football and a 
tradition of playing the game would 
do more good than anything.” And 
now we have the suggestion at Guild- 
ford, that attendance at evening 
schools should be compulsory. Thus 
the subject is bandied to and fro, 
everyone eyeing it from his own 
point of view; and meanwhile the 
village youths cluster under the lamp 
at the public-house door, smoking 
their indifferent tobacco, and insulting 
the respectable wayfarer with foul 
language. 

Amid all the discussion of the prob- 
lem, however, one important factor 
(to which I have already alluded) 
appears to be generally overlooked. 
A cynic might hint that the only new 
thing in the situation is the interest 
it arouses. Boys have always been 
boys, and men have always tried to 
check their mischief. But it is only 
in the last few decades that society 
has been solicitious for the boys’ sake 
rather than its own; it is only of 
late that the community has decided 
that their character demands atten- 
tion. One half the world is begin- 
ning to observe how the other half 


lives, and dislikes what it sees. And 
this, the cynic might urge, is the 


whole of the change. 

But this, pointing to the truth of 
the matter, only half expresses it. 
Noticing old evils for the first time, 
we are doubtless prone to think them 
new ; yet my own impression is that 
more is changing than our point of 
view. The growing discontent with 
the working class youth is not a dor- 
mant factor in the situation, but an 
active one. Overlooked by reformers, 
it is influencing those they would 
reform. The whole labouring class is 
feeling it; and unless I am much 
mistaken, while the point of view of 
society is changing, the young labour- 


























ing people are for that reason also 
changing. They are in a period of 
transition. They do not themselves 
know, and their parents, inexperi- 
enced in such times as these, are un- 
able to tell them, whether they are 
doing well or ill. They are bewildered 
by the interest which the rest of the 
world has begun to take in them. 
They are asked to change to some- 
thing they do not understand ; and 
thus among the many disturbing ele- 
ments recently introduced into their 
life, one, and perhaps the chief, is that 
to which the supposed cynic points, 
—the fact that their character no 
longer conforms to the wishes of 
the community. 

As to the nature of those wishes, 
which perhaps aggravate the very mis- 
chief they would remove, we may pro- 
fitably consult the address at Guild- 
ford. True, the vagueness of this is 
rather disconcerting. For though I 
am aware that the speaker was not 
pretending to formulate a definite 
ideal for the workers, still it is to be 
observed that he was addressing pro- 
fessionals, and his generalisations may 
consequently be supposed to represent 
a stage in advance of every-day 
opinion on the subject at issue. His 
remarks, I conceive, were designed to 
give shape to ideas still in embryo ; 
to reduce to thought the unformulated 
feelings of his audience, and to fix in 
the memory words which the audience 
might carry away with them for 
further meditation. 

The indefiniteness of what he said, 
therefore, is as suggestive as it is 
disappointing. A labourer reading the 
report might well ask, and wonder, 
what was expected of him. What, 
for example, is to be understood by 
“the best things of life,” which the 
average youth is accused of thinking 
“womanish”? Are they the things 
best for a human being in the 
abstract, for a professional man, or 
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for a day-labourer? Are they best 
from a religious, esthetic, social, com- 
mercial, or from what point of view ? 
And why that word womanish? How 
would the sentence have read, with 
effeminate substituted for it? The 
supreme good to which the speaker 
personally leant appears to be the 
spiritual Christian life, with its con- 
templative or subjective joys; but the 
idea of “playing the game straight 
and hard” is quite compatible with 
a fine materialistic or objective 
paganism. The faults complained of, 
again, fall into two groups. By the 
want of industry, of honesty, of 
veracity, imputed to the working class 
youth, principles common to civilisa- 
tion are outraged; but his uncouth 
manners are offensive chiefly to the 
specialised tastes acquired at the 
universities. A very wide range of 
aspirations is thus presented to the 
workers. They are to be induced 
to adapt their character to an ideal, 
which may be either that of a public 
schoolboy or of a Christian devotee, 
or anything between these extremes. 
Thus much, and but little more, I 
fear, the labourer might deduce from 
the Guildford address, as to the 
positive demands which civilisation 
is making upon him. On the nega- 
tive side, however, he already under- 
stands something of what is required. 
Whatever he may be or feel or think, 
he must refrain from noisy expression 
of it and from indecorous behaviour. 
This applies to boys no less than to 
grown men. The old harum-scarum 
lawlessness which boys enjoyed half 
a century ago would be called Hooli- 
ganism now, and their dare-devil 
spirit may hardly have an adventure 
unless with the policemen. We do 
not tolerate practical jokes ; we ought 
not to tolerate them. But at the 
same time it must be acknowledged 
that the discouragement of “mischief” 
confines the modern working boy to 
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an atmosphere in which his fore- 
fathers would have felt unable to 
live; and that, cramped as to his 
animal spirits, he may feel himself 
pushed more and more towards 
stealthy vice. In this way our de- 
mand upon the labouring classes be- 
comes a real and almost oppressive 
environment to them. Whether they 
are under-educated, or over-educated, 
whether too much or too little atten- 
tion is paid to games in their schools, 
whether it is want of apprenticeship, 
or of physical drill, or of science, or of 
art, that makes labouring class youths 
so unsatisfactory, beyond and behind 
all, this fact has to be recognised, that 
every year renders it actually harder 
for them to live and enjoy life in the 
old-fashioned way of their fathers ; 
every year sees the bonds of a new 
and to them unknown mode of life 
tightening upon them. 

In view of the educational confu- 
sion on the subject and the great 
uncertainty of our wishes, it appears 
that the first thing to be desired is 
a test of education. For want of 
understanding what we aim at, educa- 
tion is a chaos of empiricism, and the 
provincial elementary school a bear- 
garden of haphazard experiments. 
Shall we try science, or the catechism, 
or Shakespeare, or brush-work, or 
Swedish-drill, or nature-study? They 
are tried, each and all, and a dozen 
other tricks with them; and after 
the trial nobody knows whether they 
are successful or not, because nobody 
has settled why any of these should 
be tried, or what ideal is to be 
furthered by any particular experi- 


ment. It is all Hducation, and that 
blessed word covers multitudes of 
errors. 


But a test of education itself is 
not forthcoming. We may determine 
whether children can or cannot do 
brush-work or repeat the catechism ; 
but, these interesting points settled, 
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And what of the 


where are we! 
children’s education? Are they, or 
are they not, equipped with the learn- 
ing and tastes and habits that will 
enable them to live worthily and con- 
tentedly, according to their calling? 
Have any of them been so helped 
that life in their environment may 
seem, not a state of durance, but a 
thing to rejoice in? 

The art of education is not more 
exempt than any other art from the 
limitations imposed by its materials. 
So long as the educator ignores these, 
irresponsibly indulging his fancy, he 
is of no more practical use than the 
dreamiest Utopian ; and his work will 
merit,—just what we see it often 
obtain—nothing better than the tole- 
ration of the work-a-day world. If 
the teacher would be of real service, 
he must be a real artist, not an 
amateur. Now, every other artist 
begins, perhaps, by chafing at the 
limitations which necessity has fixed 
upon his efforts; but he ends cer- 
tainly by deriving from them his best 
support. And so it must be with the 
teacher. If the ideal enunciated at 
Guildford be the teacher’s supreme 
duty, none the less his first business 
is to recognise the conditions of his 
work. He must examine his material, 
to discover what may and what may 
not be done with it. 

Now, the teacher who honestly 
studies the labouring class as a 
material for his art, will find attach- 
ing to it various most severe condi- 
tions. According to the speaker at 
Guildford, labouring youths have no 
ideal of their own ; and in one sense 
this is possibly true. Yet I think a 
little more knowledge of the labourer 
would convince us that, though he 
harbours no fanciful dream of what 
he ought to be, he is not without a 
lively sense of what, in order to live, 
he must be. Of the ideals we gratui- 
tously form for him he is to some 




















extent aware; but he dares not let 
them blind him to the yet sterner 
conditions thrust upon him by 
necessity. 

What are those conditions? They 
are summed up in the truth, which 
education has shrunk from admitting, 
that the dirty work and the nauseating 
work of the world has got to be done 
by somebody; that millions of men 
and women must inevitably be em- 
ployed at unskilled drudgery, and 
must even be set apart and be as 
it were specialised and expert at ex- 
hausting and monotonous tasks. <A 
certain large proportion of our people 
is doomed to that fate, and no educa- 
tion can save them from it. The 
work must be done ; and if here and 
there an individual, or a hundred 
individuals, escape up the ladder of 
education, others must step in and 
fill the vacated place. The individual 
labourer may rise ; the labouring class 
remains at the bottom of the ladder. 
It is therefore idle to speculate upon 
them as if they might be something 
else ; idle, and even cruel, to try to 
educate them for occupying some 
other sphere of life. We may shut 
our eyes to the unpalatable truth, 
and pretend that one man may be 
as fortunate as another ; but no delu- 
sion on that point ever for an instant 
possesses the labouring folk. If on 
the one hand they are dimly conscious 
of our wish that their character should 
be of the contemplative Christian 
public schoolboy type, on the other 
hand they are absolutely convinced 
that it must be of such a type as 
will enable them to endure their 
appointed fate. 

This is the first condition to be 
recognised by the educator who would 
not be an unserviceable amateur, but 
an accomplished artist. If the ideal 
character proposed to the labourers is 
one that would be incompatible with 
the fatigues of quarrying or the dis- 
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gust of cleaning sewers ; if it would 
falter at the hardness of night-work 
on the permanent way of the rail- 
road, or shrink from the exposure and 
misery of the brick-field, or break 
down under the exhaustion of stoking 
a furnace (I name but a few of the 
innumerable forms of unskilled labour), 
the ideal may be a very beautiful one, 
but it will never get any nearer to 
realisation than the essays and 
speeches that are made about it. 
By observing this condition, the 
educator would learn the first lesson 
of his art, and he ought to be as 
sure of this as a carpenter is sure 
that wood is not malleable. There 
are things that society wishes; but 
there are also the restrictions of neces- 
sity. The university man disapproves 
of the young labourer’s indifferent 
tobacco, deplores his unpolished man- 
ners, intreats him not to swear, urges 
him to play cricket; and then neces- 
sity comes in with a counter warning, 
reminding him that tastes proper for 
Oxford and Cambridge would not 
endure the prospect of a whole life 
spent in a labouring man’s clothes ; 
or that a sensitive spirit would never 
hold its own against, say, the hustling 
ganger on the dock-extension works. 
It teaches him that graceful manners 
might be dangerous on the railway 
siding; that much courtesy would 
interfere with his tired fun, when 
he and his gang at last knock off 
work and are trailing home. In 
short, that sensitiveness of the civil- 
ised person, which recoils from offen- 
sive sights and sounds and smells, 
and is afraid of the wet and hates 
mud and grease, and has no appetite 
for food unless the table is daintily 
set, is forbidden to the labouring 
classes. They may not cultivate 
nerves or have teeth that can be set 
on edge. It is at their peril, if they 
dabble in any of the arts that soften. 
To be effeminate (or womanish, as 
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the speaker at Guildford has it) is 
for them to court the hospitality of 
the work-house or the repose of the 
grave. And it is within these limits 
that civilisation’s ideal for them must 
be accomplished, if at all. Perhaps 
we do right in desiring that they 
should be polished and courteous 
gentlemen ; but I am sure that we 
do wrong if we forget that this 
character must be moulded on the 
callous strength of the navvy. 

If our amateurish ideal for the 
labourer is thus circumscribed by the 
exigencies of his work, his poverty 
comes in to make one ashamed to 
think what we expect of him. Prob- 
ably no outsider can appreciate the 
position of youths called upon to 
behave as irreproachably as, let us 
say, a bank clerk, yet denied all the 
apparatus by which the clerk sup- 
ports the burden of civilisation. Yet 
some estimate of the situation may 
be attempted. Imagine all institutes 
and places of amusement closed, all 
meeting of friends at home impossible, 
the home itself crowded and uncom- 
fortable, books unattainable, games 
like chess and draughts and billiards 
inaccessible, no place of resort open 
but the streets or lanes and the night- 
school ; and into this desolation turn 
loose, without money in their pockets, 
a few dozen bank clerks to see what 
they do with themselves. Unless 
they are experts they may not play 
cricket (I am a little weary of the 
everlasting mention of cricket in this 
connection), because the only pitch 
has not room for all and is surrounded 
by ropes, and the game can hardly 
proceed in modern style without 
various costly trappings ; and perhaps 
even it is a winter’s night, when the 
alternative of football is not very 
possible. What would bank clerks 
do, in such circumstances, and with 
only indifferent tobacco to smoke ? 
Perhaps they would flock to the 
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night-school, to study chemistry or 
agriculture with a view to their ad- 
vancement at the bank; and of course 
they would refrain from foul language 
and low jests; but I think they would 
find themselves for amusement as 
resourceless as the labouring youth 
actually is. They might discover 
even that personally they are un- 
civilised ; that their highly approved 
refinement is not mental or spiritual, 
is not inherent in themselves at all, 
but is merely a question of possessing 
apparatus, like games and institutes 
and books, to save them from facing 
their own dulness, and enable them 
to keep out of mischief and abstain 
from vice. If the educator can 
imagine them making such a dis- 
covery, he will be able vaguely to 
estimate what his ideals imply for 
labouring class lads. For, excepting 
in the most niggardly degree, poverty 
denies to these all forms of civilisation 
that depend on the possession of 
apparatus. What resources they 
have must be personal; unless their 
own wit can amuse them, they must 
go unamused. 

But, in idealising thus for the 
labouring classes, society is proposing 
to them a development of character 
of which it has itself but little expe- 
rience. Without the appliances, they 
are to practise the behaviour of civili- 
sation, and they are to live in the 
same way as if they enjoyed the 
resources which it is impossible for 
them to command. As a substitute 
for the material pleasures which 
satisfy, while they protect, our own 
innocence, we may suggest the de- 
lights of sentiment, of contemplation, 
of pride in work faithfully done ; but 
though we suggest, the labourer 
knows that we do not live by our 
own precepts. The rest of the com- 
munity, enjoying its many temporal 
advantages, dispenses with the 
spiritual blessings that it commends 





























to him. It is true that we know the 
names of high thinking and lofty 
sentiment,—those personal attributes 
which, we are told, may make even a 
prison tolerable—-but there is little 
to show the labourer that we really 
value that kind of possession. The 
newspapers can tell him, and we may 
be sure they do tell him, how sorry 
an example society sets of following 
its own maxims. Nor can we exhibit 
to the labourer in art the pattern we 
are unable to produce in reality. The 
tendency of our art is to ignore ideals 
or subjects, in favour of costly tech- 
nical refinements, quite out of the 
working man’s reach ;_ refinements 
which he is apt to think beneath his 
notice, as to a large extent it is possi- 
ble that they are. 

Dispassionately viewing all the cir- 
cumstances, it would seem that the 
reforming classes are not in the best 
of positions for saying what sort of 
people the labouring class ought to 
be. We may theorise at large, if we 
disregard the nature and conditions 
of the material to be reformed ; but, 
these once frankly accepted, the 
theories begin to look both imper- 
tinent and vain. And in so far as 
elementary education has been founded 
on those theories, it must fall into 
discredit. Its elaborate machinery 
has been set in motion to give shape, 
not to a well-understood material, 
but to the vague fancies of amateur 
idealists. 

Quixotically honourable in their 
intentions, the pioneers of education 
have thought to ignore or break down 
class distinctions, but it is their own 
efforts that break down. So little 
appreciation welcomes them that (as 
we see at Guildford) it is actually 
proposed to enforce that attendance 
at their schools which, so long as it 
is optional, is refused. The young 
labourer may be compelled to continue 
his schooling ; but because wo shrink 
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from class education and pay no atten- 
tion to his condition, we are offering 
him that for which he has little use. 
To be perfectly plain, there is no 
education provided for the labour- 
ing classes. There are schools and 
teachers and inspectors and a Board 
of Education, there are burdensome 
rates and taxes, and there are political 
disputes and passive resisters, all sup- 
posed to be connected with the educa- 
tion of the working classes; but the 
education itself is practically a delu- 
sion,—a feast of shells from which the 
guests go empty away. 

I do not need to be reminded of 
“the ladder of education,” expressly 
provided for the benefit of labouring 
folk. That fetish of present-day 
education has received, and possibly 
deserves, much adulation; but it is 
not necessary to pay it more respect 
than its due, and for my part I think 
it an appliance greatly over-rated. 
If, as I am content to believe, it is 
useful to the few hundreds who suc- 
ceed in scaling it, on the other hand 
I am persuaded that it is a stumbling- 
block to all who fail,—that is to say, 
to the labouring classes. It is sup- 
ported by arguments proper in indi- 
vidual cases, but absurd when applied 
to the mass. So long as we ask,— 
why should this particular boy, or 
that one, be condemned to a life of 
drudgery? Why may he not rise by 
education to be a doctor, or civil- 
servant, or a schoolmaster ? — our 
question is unanswerable. But if 
from that we go on to enquire,—why 
should not the whole labouring class 
become doctors or civil-servants or 
schoolmasters ? Why should we not 
so educate the poor, that presently 
there will be no labourers left !— 
then our question answers itself, or 
rather it is too ridiculous to call for 
any answer. Yet either the ladder 
of education has been designed for 
this absurd end, of educating the 
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labouring poor for a station they can- 
not fill, or else it has not been de- 
signed for the labouring class at all. 

Meanwhile, in some respects it is 
prejudicial to their best interests and 
to the interests of education. It is 
lamented that working youths have 
no ideal; but the truth is that the 
ladder of education blocks the way 
with an ideal they cannot accept. 
Certainly they have not the ideal of 
the ordinary enthusiast. He may 
not know it, but his disapproval of 
them is equalled by their contempt 
for him. The effective labourer pre- 
serves an attitude of respect until 


his master’s back is turned; and 
then he smiles, amusedly, compas- 
sionately. The exceptions occur when 


the master is a thoroughly practical 
man. Such an one is followed loyally, 
and his ability is spoken of in terms 
of generous admiration; but the 
employer who is merely “ cultured ” 
and intellectual is thought “ woman- 
ish,” and though he may be esteemed 
for his good intentions he is not 
often personally admired by his work- 
people. They feel superior to him ; 
and not once only but many times 
I have witnessed the amusement he 
unconsciously provokes. But the 
mirth is replaced by scorn and dis- 
like towards one of the labourers’ 
own class who has escaped up the 
ladder of education. And it may be 
received as a general rule that the 
altered speech, the solicitude about 
dress, the care for clean hands, the 
readiness to stand aside from physical 
effort, of the “ educated,” are all taken 
by the labourers to be signs of per- 
sonal weakness produced by educa- 
tion. Yet it is to this weakness 
that the boasted ladder seems to 
invite them. It proposes to them 
an ideal they do not approve. 


Again, the ladder of education 
falsifies the position both of the 


labouring class and of their instruc- 
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tors. The system which offers its 
prizes to those who escape labour is 
a tacit criticism upon labour itself. 
When every effort is made, every 
possible inducement held out, to per- 
suade one boy in a school to rise 
above his parentage and better him- 
self, it is inevitable that an unfavour- 
able reflection should be cast upon 
the state and prospects of the others. 
Insensibly they are encouraged to 
believe that there is something un- 
worthy in the life to which they 
must look forward, and thus a sense 
of degradation is allowed to attach to 
a fate sufficiently unenviable without 
it. By the ladder of education labour 
is snubbed. Though not in words, 
yet by facts it is announced to all 
who cannot win scholarships that the 
attempt to educate them has been a 
failure. And yet, while the unsuc- 
cessful feel themselves blamed, they 
or their parents know all the time 
that society does not truly wish them 
all to succeed. If in the same speech 
we urge boys to take advantage of 
the means provided for escaping ser- 
vitude, and then complain that their 
sisters make bad servants, what can 
the parents think but that our pro- 
fessions are insincere, and that the 
schoolmaster is put up to make an 
offer of benefits which it is not 
intended that he should actually 
bestow ? 

Owing to the Utopian view we 
take of the labourer’s prospects, the 
syllabus of his education is over- 
crowded ; and to the irreducible mini- 
mum of elementary learning are added 
smatterings of subjects that may be 
useful in one or another of all sorts 
of careers. On this point, the parents 
of the children are very severe. 
“They tries to larn ’em too much,” 
they say; or “By the time the 
children leaves school, they don’t want 
to work”; and I am not satisfied 
that these comments are undeserved, 


























for in the scramble from one lesson 
to another very little is thoroughly 
learnt. The teacher is obliged to 
accept approximations ; pretence does 
duty for reality ; the teacher knows 
that the children know it ; and they, 
that he knows. In such circum- 
stances he has done well if he has 
won a tolerant respect for his good 
intentions ; a respect for his achieve- 
ments he is not likely to win. Men 
face to face with hardship and fatigue 
and danger in their daily work cannot 
think too highly of an education 
from which children learn that work 
need not be truly done to gain suc- 
cess. I was told not long ago of a 
young man of this village who, being 
a “good scholard,” had thrown away 
excellent opportunities and was said 
to be starving. ‘“ Reg’lar learnéd 
chap,” said my informant, “but he 
couldn’t do no work, and so ’t have 
been the ruin of ’n; and so ’tis of a 
many more, you sees.” 

To sum up: the education provided 
for the labouring classes is not very 
successful in achieving what we wish, 
and produces results for which nobody 
wishes. If it does not actually en- 
courage the people to shirk hard work, 
if the worst it does is to make them 
suspicious of education, that is bad 
enough. In proposing to them dif- 
ferent employments, which after all 
are not open to them, it makes them 
dissatisfied not with themselves, which 
might be a good thing, but with the 
position they are fated to occupy. At 
the same time they are led to believe 
that civilisation consists in effeminate 
pursuits and the innocent amusements 
that can be bought with money. To 
possess the apparatus of culture is 
the positive, and to refrain from in- 
decorum is the negative, side of the 
ideal put before them; and so far as 
their schooling succeeds at all, it gives 
them about half the instruction that 
would enable them to live as clerks, 
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and practically none that will help 
them to live as labourers. A longer 
period at school, or compulsory atten- 
dance at evening classes, would doubt- 
less bring them nearer to the clerkly 
standard ; but the farther we go in 
that direction the plainer it becomes 
that there is no education, worth the 
name, adapted to the needs of the 
labouring classes. And this position 
is arrived at by our endeavours to 
idealise for them, without regard to 
their poverty and the exigencies of 
their labour. 

In any attempts to do better the 
ideal should be reconsidered, in rela- 
tion to the conditions of the material 
to be worked up. As I said before, 
once loyally recognised, the conditions 
at which an artist chafes at first may 
in the end become his best support ; 
and this may be believed of the art 
of education. Consequently, that 
hardiness of body and mind which 
alone can endure the labouring exist- 
ence ought to be, not, as now, an 
obstacle, but the subject of central 
care in the labourer’s education. 
He wants nothing finikin, nothing 
pompous and solemn, above all, noth- 
ing effeminate. Milk for babes is a 
good thing; but milk and water for 
the young English labourer is the 
reverse of good. His educators must 
somehow change their tactics. They 
have been, or have seemed to him, 
guilty of wishing to purge him of his 
essential qualities; let them rather 
venerate these, frankly owning that 
they are admirable, and then aim to 
make them finer and to enrich them, 
cultivating the efflorescence of which 
they are capable. The idea must be 
got rid of, root and branch, that the 
only possible education is that suit- 
able to clerks and professional or 
commercial men; that all education 
culminates in the university. The 
harvest-field and the gasworks and 
the lime-pit and the underground 
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railway are not places for the senior 
wrangler ; but they are places where 


lives need not be sordid, if the 
education fit for them could be 
found. 

Instead of asking what we would 
like the labouring man to be, the 
reformers can begin again, enquiring 
what he needs to be and can be. 
I have great faith in him, that he 
would respond to a training not 
inconsistent with his strength and 
humour. I know him to be capable 
of tenderness and self-sacrifice, of 
enthusiasms, of simple esthetic de- 
lights, of wit, adventure, laughter 
and social pleasure; and I do not 
see why these qualities should not 
be improved in him without danger 
to the backbone of his character. To 
give dignity to his labour and refresh- 
ment to his leisure he needs imagina- 
tion, a sense of honour (far above 
mere honesty), an eye for the massive 
beauty of the world, a love for living 
things ; in fine, a sustained and high 


sentiment towards life, a strong 
laughing sentiment, that will turn 


his labour into a chivalry which he 
would not abandon if he could. 

As this cannot be imparted in 
a course of lessons, and is not 
dependent so much upon knowledge 
or intellect as upon feeling,—feeling 
that has become habitual—so it is 
for the educator to investigate the 
means at his disposal for training 
feelings. Excepting in education, the 
use of means to such an end is not 
unknown. Catholics are not at a 
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loss when they would rouse feelings 
of devotion; in the army there is 
a traditional and effective mode of 
kindling martial ardour; even the 
theatrical manager knows something of 
the business; but the educator seems 
ignorant of it. If not, why does he 
complain that his pupils are without 
ideals? Ideals have their roots in 
sentiment ; and if the educator really 
wishes for them, he must put faith 
in something else than object lessons 
and chemical experiments, and for a 
while lay the ladder of education on 
the shelf. 

I offer these considerations to those 
who are eager to be moulding the 
character of the labouring folk ; but 
I am not myself convinced that the 
collective wisdom of society is great 
enough to undertake such a task. 
Certainly there are other things, 
humbler but more definite, for educa- 
tion to do; and if we see to it, firstly, 
that the labourer’s character is not 
injured, and secondly, that he is put 
in the way of doing a few things 
really well, so that he may slowly but 
surely form his own ideals, it seems 
to me that we shall have gone as 
far as we have any business to go 
in influencing him. I at least am not 
prepared to set up a standard for him 
to live up to; and I would rather he 
should remain for a while what he 
is,—the raw material of civilisation 
and an extremely good fellow on the 
whole—than see him spoiled by ill 
advised and over-hasty handling. 
GrorGe Bourne. 

















